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a) 2 oi AE AD fa 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—_——_——. 

HE fury of the contest for the Presidency (which was in fact de- 
T cided last Tuesday) is naturally even greater than that of the 
previous election, and while in Philadelphia there had been rioting, 
the two great parties had been chiefly exerting themselves to detect 
-the frauds and expose the treachery of their opponents. ‘Two New 
York State agents appointed by Governor Seymour, and employed 
to collect the balloting-papers of the soldiers of the Stute of 
New York, Mr. Moses J. erry and Mr. Edward Donahue, 
have been arrested on a charge of forging soldiers’ votes in great 
numbers for M'Clellan, as well as opening sealed envelopes 
and substituting General M’Clellan’s name for Mr. Lincoln’s. 
Mr. Moses Ferry confessed that he had done this, and his con- 
fession was confirmed] by a solicitor of the name of Newcomb, 
implicated by the confession of Ferry in the crime. A military court 
was appointed to investigate this crime against the soldiers, which 
met at Baltimore under the presidency of General Doubleday. 
The Democrats allege that the guilty parties were hired by the Re- 
publicans to join the Democrats to commit the crime,and then confess 
it in order to throw disgrace on the Democratic party,—but this 
isa complicated and improbable view of the matter. And con- 
sidering that the military commission have condemned both 
Ferry who confessed and Donahue who denied the crime to im- 
prisonment for life, they have been somewhat hardly treated by 
their employers, if they were really Republican spies, skilful enough 
to win the confidence of Governor Seymour. The latter appa- 
rently repudiates the right of the military court to judge the matter, 
and has sent commissioners to Washington to * vindicate the laws 
of the State.” The Democratic Committee have issued an address 
on the fearful system of ** violence and fraud countenanced by Mr. 
Lincoln’s supporters,” but as yet the comparison between the two 
parties in these discreditable qualities seems to be in their own 
favour. 








On the 4th of October Mr. Jefferson Davis made a great speech 
at Columbia, in South Carolina, in a very different tone from that 
discomfited air with which he recently spoke at Macon, Georgia. 
His tone in South Carolina was adapted to the temper of that 
State which made a hero of the man (Mr. Brooks) who fell upon 
Mr. Sumner unawares in the Senate House at Washington and 
nearly murderel him with a heavy cane. ‘Does any one 
imagine,” says Mr. Davis, “that we can conquer the Yankees by 
retreating before them, or do you not all know that the only way 
to make spaniels civil is to whip them?” After this slaveholder- 
like but far from statesmanlike piece of vulgar ferocity, Mr. Davis 
apparently announced that the extreme doctrine of State rights 
Was not inconsistent with an absolute control over the States of the 
Confederacy, and then went on to prophesy that Hood would 
drive Sherman from Atlanta and across the Tenness*e within 
thirty days. ‘The date of the last telegram is the 1st of November, 
8 that Mr. Davis bad still three days’ chance left, but the omens 
are far from favourable to his sanguine anticipations. Mr. Davis 
is losing in adversity that tone of statesmanlike strength and 
composure which even his worst enemies admired during the first 
three years of the war. 


The Governors of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi held a meeting at Augusta on 
17th October, and resolved among other things to recommend the 
Confederate Government to call the blacks into the field. They 
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resolved, ** That the course of the enemy in appropriating our 
slaves who happen to fall into their hands to purposes of war ssems 
to justify a change of policy on our part, and while owners of 
slaves, under the circumstances, should freely yield them to their 
country, we recommend to our authorities, under proper regu- 
lations, to appropriate such part of them to the public service as 
may be required.” The words employed are a little vague, but as 
interpreted by the Richmond journals they mean that able-bodied 
slaves willing to fight for the South should be subjected to con- 
scription like whites, and rewarded with freedom, The Southerners 
believe that this measure will give them at least 200,000 efficient 
men, a result we have discussed in another place. 


The Captain of the United States steamer Wachusetts appears 
from accounts which must be substantially true to have compre- 
mised his Government in a most inexcusable manner. ‘The well- 
known Confederate vessel the Florida was on the 6th October 
lying in the harbour of Bahia, with two-thirds of her men ashore. 
Outside her the Wachusetts, United States war vessel, was lying, 
and it is said a challenge was sent from her to the Florida to go 
out and fight. That part of the story isa little obscure, and at 
any rate has nothing to do with the international question, but it 
seems certain that before daylight on the morning of the 7th of Octe- 
ber the Wachusetts steamed on to the Florida, poured in a volley of 
musketry, compelled her remaining crew to surrender, and making 
her fast by a hawser towed her out to sea. <A more astounding 
violation of the law of nations was never committed, and we can- 
not doubt that the act will be repudiated at once by Mr. Lincoln, 
and full reparation made to the Government of the Brazils. 
We warn our friends of the North that it is acts like this, not 
sharp criticisms from foreigners, which degrade a nation in the eyez 
of the world. 


Mr. Hale, the new Lord Mayor, was sworn in on the 9th 
inst., and a procession of the old sort wended its way as 
usual through the Strand. It was very badly got up. The silk 
banners were too heavy, the men in armour looked as if a good 
push would send them off their horses, the bands played lively 
tunes too slow for their meaning, and not one-third of the carriages 
were decently appointed. All that may be nobody's fault, but the 
condition of the State carriage is disreputable. Has nobody the 
courage or the power either to re-gild that ricketty tub, or sell it 
to some furniture-broker with a taste for manufacturing antiques ? 
A new carriage surely would not ruin the City or the mayors, ané 
if there is a lack of invention let them copy that of the High 
Sheriff of Westminster. That is glittering enough in all con- 
science, while it is not absurd. 


The new Lord Mayor's dinner to Her Majesty’s Ministers at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday was only remarkable for the 
age of the four most distinguished speakers, Lord Brougham, whe 
is 85; Lord Palmerston, whois 80; Chief Baron Pollock, who is 815 
and M. Berryer, who is comparatively young at the age of 74. 
There was no speaking of any importance. ‘The Chief Baron was 
jocular, suggesting that Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander might 
now find a broken arch of Blackfriars, though not of London 
Bridge, to sit upon, from which he might sketch not the ruins of St. 
Paul's, but the great devastation going on in the City of London 
in preparation for new buildings. It was not a bad promise of a 
joke, but the Chief Baron had not turned over his New Zealander 
quite often enough in his mind when meditating his speech in the 
night watches. He removed him somewhat abruptly from Loadon 
Bridge to Blackfriars, had not quite sufficient ‘* motive” for him 
even when he got him there, and parted with him too easily in the 
end. Our minds return to that New Zealander as if he hal been 
forgotten, and aliberty had been taken with him, Lord Palmerston 
said of course what he always does say in the City, that the advan- 
tage to Iler Majesty's Ministers of meeting the City magnates in ‘4a 
convivial assembly ” is beyond belief, but he did not, and never 
did, explain clearly in what the advantage consists. Ile them 
went on to eulogize Lord Brougham and M. Berryer, the former 
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extravagantly for omniscience and almost intellectual omnipotence, 
the latter more moleraicly for dignity, virtue, and “ patriotism,”— 
the last eulogium being hardly likely to please the Emperor of the 
French as applied to a strong Legitimist. 








Mr, Gladstone, at the same dinner, took occasion to state that 
Lord Palmerston had no intention whatever of dissolving Parlia- 
ment yet. After tracing the ramour—which originated in Man- 
chester—with comical gravity to Lord Brougham, who sat opposite 
and had sung a sort of dirge over the expiring House, he remarked 
* And all I can sayin regard to a dissolution is, fully admitting the 
great law of Parliamentary mortality, thatif my noble friend at the 
head of the Government cherishes in the deep recesses of his mind 
any sinister designs against the life of the present Parliament he has 
kept those designs—and I greatly complain of it—a perfect secret.” 
Members therefore who vote for Lord Palmerston, may sleep 
easily, undisturbed by visions of the hustings, until the autumn. 
If they are summoned to meet the political judgment-day it will 
be all the fault of the Tories, as indeed most things unpleasant 
are! 

M. Drouyn De Lhuys, always unwisely jealous of Italy and 
reluctant to promote the Italian cause, which the Emperor has 
deliberately sanctioned, though still more reluctant to retire from 
office,—he was epigrammatically described by a comrade as un 
homme qui pour le malheur de sa patrie a fait de belles dtudes,— 
has had at last an opportunity, probably long desired, of snubbing 
the Italian statesman who negotiated the Convention. In a 
despatch dated the 30th of October, M. Drouyn De Lhuys gently 
insinuates that Signor Nigra had misrepresented the drift of the 
Convention, that he did not properly repudiate for the Italian 


the Pope’s subjects,—and that in case of a successful popular revo- 
lution after the withdrawal of the French from Rome, the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor was not further pledged to any course, | 
but had “ reserved ” its freedom to intervene or not, as it might | 
think proper. This despatch caused immense excitement among | 
the extreme party in Italy, and was considered as both an insult | 
and a menace. General De La Marmora, however, replies to it in a | 
most statesmanlike and dignified despatch, in which he of course | 
repudiates indignantly the notion of secretly stimulating disaffection 
among the Pope’s subjects, and states that Italy had been unwilling 
to contemplate at all the eventuality of the Pope's successful deposi- 
tion by his own subjects, having relied entirely on moral means to | 
bring about a reconciliation between Italy and Rome, but as the | 
French Minister has thought it necessary to call attention to that | 
contingency, he can only say that both Governments, the Italian | 
as well as the French, “reserve their freedom” to act in such a| 
case as they may think proper. The answer is complete, and 
of course means that in such an event Italy would occupy Rome, 
and so put down the revolution before France could have time to | 
intervene. 








General Early’s order to his army on the defeat of the 19th of 
October in the Shenandoah Walley is at once a jeremiad and a 
philippic. He bewails bitterly the loss of a great success, and 
scolds his soldiers roundly for the reverse, telling them it is entirely 
due to their “disgraceful propensity for plunder” and to their 
‘* needless panic.” “ Had any respectable number of you listened 
to the appeals made to you and made a stand, even at the last 
moment, the disaster would have been arrested, and the substantial 
fruits of victory gained; but under the insane dread of being 
flanked and a panic-stricken terror of the enemy’s cavalry, you 
would listen to no appeal, threat, or order, and allowed a small body 
of cavalry to penetrate to our train and capture a number of pieces 
and waggons which your disorder left unprotected.” This is plain 
language, and confirms all the accounts we have received of the 
undisciplined, drunken, and plundering habits of the Confederate 
army in the Shenandoah Valley. 





The news of Sherman's proceedings is scarcely to be called news. 
He had left General Slocum to garrison Atlanta, and was moving to 
counteract the designs of General Hood,—said to be against ‘I'en- | 
neasee, though how Hood can cross the ‘Tennessee river and not lose | 
his supplies it is not easy to conceive. General Grant and General | 
Butler’s movements on the 27th of October were not successes, but | 
also were not defeats. They seem to have suffered checks just suffi- | 
cient to show that General Lee is still strong enough to resist any 
general attack. 





The new constitution in Maryland which abolishes slavery in | 
that State, and was rejected by a small majority on the home vote, | 
but carried by the majority of soldiers in its favour, was proclaimed | 
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by Governor Bradford on the Ist November. 
4 
t 


said to be opposed to receiving the soldiers’ yot:s ang t 


aes : : 0 think 
them unconstitutional, but after putting the case before a court ik 

: a ye a r 
law he has withdrawn his objection, aud Maryland is how ra 
= ‘ & Tree 
State. - 


The territory of Neva‘la has also been admitted into the Union as 
a new State. ie 
The German Legal Aid Society has presented a memorial to Sir 
George Grey, backed by numerous affidavits, praying a respita 
for Franz Miiller. ie 
‘evidence, but it appears very weak, one woman te tifying, for 
example, that a man unlike Miiller offered to pawn a gold watch with 
her on the day of the murder a little before 11 p.m.. ang 
| witness that i sae a pedlar, but had not Pa? PA te 
‘Lhe only coherent statement is that of the editor of the eta 
Ernest Juck, who says that Miiller told him he bought the watch 
| in the docks of a pedlar, and that he described this man, Herr 
Juck went to the docks, and the police, from his description alone, 
recognized the pedlar, who after much trouble was discovered, and 
admitted having sold a watch and chain about the time specified, 
| a really remarkable statement, which ought to have been made at 
| the trial. It has, we presume, been sifted by the police, and jg 
scarcely of itself sufficient to justify Sir George Grey in arresting 
the course of the law. A story very widely believed about a eh 
and a man covered with blood in it, who was sceu by Mr. Pogleof 
| Edmonton, turns out, as we suspected last week, true enough, only 
| the bloody man was a drunken cab-driver who had cut his arm ig 


The ground of the memorial is fresh 





the window. 
A curious list has been published of the results of competition for 

Of the 376 civilians who have set out 
for India since 1855 no less than 255 had been elucated at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, or one of the Scotch Universities, besides 
others who stood the examination direct from public schools, Qut 
of 313 appointed since 1857 nearly a third were sons of clergymen, 


| 70 of officers, barristers, or doctors, 50 of men with independent 


means, 31 of well-to-do tradesmen, and 36 of “ persons in the 
lower branches of trade.” It is the unfitness of these last which 
the opponents of the system denounce, but we fear the evil is 
aggravated by another cause. ‘These sons of ‘ persons in the lower 
branches of trade” beat the respectables in getting on, which in a 
country like this is of course a most subversive proceeding. Wedo 
not believe in examination much, except as a sieve which lets the 
inefficient fall through, but if its opponents have nothing better to 
allege than this they had better demand “quarterings” as a qualifi- 
cation for office, and so, if they must talk nonsense, talk it con- 
sistently. 

Another horrible murder. ‘The headless body of a man about 
thirty was on ‘Tuesday found among the reeds of Plaistow Marshes, 
under circumstances which seemed to indicate murder by a large 
clasp knife, and next day the head was found carefully buried ia 
a hole about twelve inches deep, also dug with a knife. The head 
was recognized as that of a German called usually ‘ John,” but 
said to be named Furkhof, who had resided for some time with 
Ferdinand Karl Kohl, a Dutch sugar-baker, and his wife. This 
man and his wife were arrested, but as there was not a particle of 
evidence to criminate the woman, a well-conducte] English gil 
of eighteen, she was released, but the man was detained. As yet 


| the principal evidence against him is that he was seen in company 


with the deceased in the marshes, and it is believed in the neigh- 
bourhood that he committed the murder from jealousy, Murder 
as an art does not improve at all. Miiller left damming evidence 
behind him, and the idea of burying a man’s head and leaving his 
body unburied, so that it might suggest search, is inexcusably 
inartistic. 

The Medical School Committee of St. George's Hospital have 
inquired into the matter of George King, said to have been dis- 
charged from the hospital as only drunk when he was dying of 
fractures in the skull. They state distinctly that King’s head was 
carefully examined by Mr. Freeman, house-surgeon, and Mr. 
Jones three distinct times, that he had no fractures, and that he 
was very drunk. ‘The man was removed by the policeman from 
the hospital, contrary to express injunctions, and thence taken to 
the police-station in King Street, Westminster, whence it will be 
remembered he was bailed out next morning in a dying condition, 
with fourteen separate wounds on his head. We do trust some 
member of Parliament is keeping the published evidence of this 
remarkable case, with a resolve if nothing is done to “ask” what 
the police are about, and why there is so little appearance of eaget- 
ness to find out the cause of those wounds. 
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yossible to persuade Continental finance ministers, | 


it were only } een 
os correspondents, ¢ litors, and other people whose business it | 
18 


= give information that a budget to be intelligible shonld be | 
ews ,! Signor Sella produced that of Italy on 4th November, | 
a of this conviction it might, so far as England is con- | 
wf = all have remained in his desk. All that seems clear is that 
a a deficit of 8,000,000/. for the year, but how much 
7 this i temporary and how much is permanent nobody knows. 
Sella proposes to fill up the vacuum by reducing the navy 
and the army a little, by increasing the monopoly price of 
and salt, by raising the duty on colonial produce, grain, 
letters, and official salaries, by selling Crown lands and railways, 
and by compelling landowners to pay up their land-tax in 
advance. This is Turkish finance, not that of a civilized State, 


and almost deserves to fail. 


Signor 
greatly 
tobacco 


Some further details have been published of the success at 
Simonosaki. It appears that the Japanese batteries were not 
sjlenced till the marines had carried them with the bayonet, and 
that the Prince of Nagato, besides dismantling his forts, has agreed 
to build no more, to assist vessels wrecked in the Straits, and to 
pay & ransom to be fixed by the European representatives at Yeddo 
gs ransom for Simonosaki. Will that ransom be considered prize- 
money ? If it is we shall probably hear no more of bombardments, 
though the new usage is not a pleasant one to introduce. The 
Times correspon lent reports that the Prince of Nagato has defeated 
the Mikado’s troops, that there is evidence of complicity between 
him and the Tycoon, and that ‘unless satisfactory arrangements” 
can be made the fleet is ‘* to proceed to Yeddo,” evidently to try 
alittle gentle persuasion there, You see it is so unreasonable of 
Japanese to believe that in admitting the foreigners they are paving 
the way for political subjection ! 


The English Bar entertained M. Berryer at dinner on Tuesday 
in the hall of the Middle Temple. The attendance to do honour to 
the illustrious French lawyer was considerable, Lord Kingsdown, 
Lord Brougham, Sir A. Cockburn, Mr. Gladstone, and several 
judges, but the speeches were hardly equal to the occasion. Sir 
Roundell Palmer praised the guest of the evening in a just but not 
very original speech, Lord Brougham compared him to Erskine, 
Sir A. Cockburn declared that throughout his career his honour 
bad been untarnished, and Mr. Gladstone mentioned that even in 
Naples the “‘ audacity of tyranny had not dared to interfere with 
the freedom ” of the Bar, and in courts bristling with bayonets he 
had heard lawyers defending the accused with freedom and fear- 
lessness. M. Berryer replied most gracefully, alluding with high 
approbation to the English practice of selecting “ procureurs 
généraux" from the Bar, and the cordial relation between the Bar 
and the Bench. His point was the value of that free interchange of 
ideas between the Bars of civilized nations which was foreshadowed 
in the reception granted to himself. ‘he just respect with which 
M. Berryer has everywhere been received is said to have deeply 
gratified the Bar of France. ; 

Mr. Gladstone on Thursday made a speech to the Volunteers of 
the St. Martin’s division at their annual dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. He spoke in strong commendation of the Volunteer force, 
which he hoped would become a permanent part of our national 
strength, and made on a subject apparently exhausted a new and 
most effective point. It is this :—* Until the Volunteer force came 
into existence there was one special gap and one special defect in 
the military institutions of the country.” We have an incompar- 
able Army and Navy, but the officers were taken from the upper, 
the men from the lower ranks of society, and until the Volunteer 
force came into existence an Englishman of the middle class, ‘‘ pos- 
sessed of political power, and wanting in none of the gifts and 
qualities which belonged to the other classes, had no opportunity 
of exhibiting his desire for and contributing his fair share to the 
defences of his country.” Cromwell found out that secret once be- 
fore, and acted on the discovery. Mr. Gladstone recognized, he said, 
to the full the necessity of maintaining the ‘“ just influence ” of this 
country “ with a high and strong hand, at all times and under all 
circumstances,” a conviction Which he will have to prove as well as 

express before England obeys his lead. 


A case has been tried this week before the Master of the Rolls 
Which reads as if it had been invented by a third-rate sensation 
novelist. ‘Ihe only child of Mr. and Mrs. Gedney, of Candlesby 
Hall, Lincolnshire, claimed a considerable property under her 
mother's settlement. Mrs. Gedney’s family resist, alleging that the 
claimant was not Mrs. Gedney’s child, but one she had pur- 
chased in London. ‘The evidence showed that Mrs. Gedney, 
& woman who lived unhappily with her husband, and had 


been infected by him, came up to London in 1854, alleging 
that she was pregnant; that she employed an advertising 
accoucheur named Goss to attend her; that Goss obtained from 
a hospital the illegitimate child of one Lydia Fletcher ; that Mr. 
and Mrs, Goss made their appearance in Mrs. Gedney’s lodgings 
with a bundle, that everybody was shut out, and that the child 
appeared to a nurse afterwards admitted not to be new-born, It 
was also proved that the local physician did not believe Mrs. 
Gedney had ever had a child, and that the unfortunate lady her- 
self had twice confessed the deception, once to a clergyiman. On 
the other hand, it was shown or alleged that the husband believed 
the child his, and that Dr. Farre, who attended Mrs. Gedney, 
believed that she had been confined. The claimants did not call 
Mr. Goss, and the jury returned a verdict for the defendant, thus 
declaring the child supposititious. It is curious that this crime, 
which is neither more nor less than an elaborate swiudle, is 
popularly believed in England to be exceedingly common, while it 
is according to police records perhaps the rarest of frauds—the 
propertied class, who alone have an interest in committing it, 
being indisposed at once to incur the risk and to place themselves 
in the power of the sgents they must employ. 


Faraday has sent a very good reply to an invitation to a spirit 
séance. Ile has been too much disappointed, he says, in the 
manifestations he has witnessed to waste any more time on them 
voluntarily. But “if spirit communications not utterly worthless 
should happen to start into activity, I will trust the spirits to find 
out for themselves how they can move my attention. I am tired 
of them.” And no wonder. <A spirit able to interest Faraday 
ought to care for light and science, and all the spirits hitherto 
manifested confessedly prefer darkness and encourage nescience 


There has been a bad murder at Boulogne. A man of the name 
of Leducq, who has a mistress in London and a wife in Boulogne, 
has murdered his two illegitimate children of the ages of four and 
nine, apparently cither from vindictiveness towards their mother 
or simply to get rid of the necessity of supporting them, IIo 
brought them from Folkestone to Boulogne by packet on Sunday, 
and then after it became dark drowned them in the Arriére Port, 
he himself going into the water, it is supposed, for the purpose, as 
his trousers were wet when he was next seen by his wife at her 
house in Boulogne. The man appears to have made very feeble 
efforts to conceal the murder. He received five frances from his 
wife, and with it went to his native place, Mont Cavarel, near 
Montreuil, where he was arrested on Monday, and at once con- 
fessal the murder. 


The carly and bitter winter which seems to have set in will fall 
with sad weight upon Lancashire, where the distress is increasing 
but too rapidly. ‘lhe minimum of pauperism was reached on the 
fourth week of August, when the number of paupers was entered 
at 78,730. Now it is 106,490. 


The return of the Bank of England is very favourable. ‘The 
stock of bullion has increased to the extent of 333,829/., the 
amount held being 13,647,270/., and the reserve is 7,907,175/., or 
an augmentation of 987,5541. as compared with the figures in the 
preceding statement. ‘The minimum rate of discount at the Bank 
is reduced to eight per cent. On Saturday last Consols for transfer 
left off at 894, §; and for account at 90 to 904. Yesterday the 
closing prices were :—For money, 91 to 914; for time, 89}, 7, ex. 
div. The highest prices of the week were realized yesterday 
when Consols for account touched 90 ex. div. 

Subjoined is a statement showing the closing prices of the lead- 
ing Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 

Friday, Nov. 4, Friday, Nor. 11. 


Greek oo ae as os “ o 225 ee 234 
Do. Coupons ee oe ee ee oe _ ee _- 
ne ee a7 7 2g 
Spanish Passive .. “ av oe ee 30 ~_ 31. 

Do,  Certiticates ee o os e 13 oe 14) 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ‘ots “ ee — ee 7 
” ” 1862.. ee ee oo Hr oe 724 
»  Consolidés.. os os on es &) oe 5 





The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Nov. 4. Friday, Nov. LL 


Caledonian .. a ° oo ee oe 129 oe aor 
Great Eastern ee oe oe oe ee 4 . 45 
Great Northern .. ee ee oe ee 136 oe tt 
Great Western.. .. ee ee o- - 79} oe 77 
West Midiand, Oxford ° oo ee oe oO) * 60 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire ee oe ee 115 oe ILS] 
London and Brighton sie oe ee oe 103 -_ 105 
London and North-Western ae — os ll7 oe 119 
London and South-Western os oe ee 97 ‘ 97 ; 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oe 4) ee 3) 
Midland vA os oe ee ee oe 1353 oe 1353 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. * - - ill LL} 
0. York om os oe o- 933 1yog 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ITALIAN CONVENTION “EXPLAINED.” 


VHE new despatches published this week on the Italian | embarrassing obscurity. 


. e,°e PR 
| Catholic Powers, renewed opposition from the great part 


the party of 1798, with which Napoleon cannot bende 
Above all the distinctness of the French despatch has enabled 


the Government of Turin in its turn to relieve 


itself from 
The Convention seemed to bind 


Treaty prove this one thing especially, that the “ deep- | Italy not to use force in the event even of revolution in Rom 
laid,” “farsighted,” ‘ subtle,” policy attributed to Napoleon | She coull! only accept a Roman vote when the temporal ttn 


III. is invented by those who dread him, that his policy, like | 
that of most statesmen, is to accept the inevitable, to leave open 


events. It had become necessary for many reasons to make | 


had departed. 


Nay, says General La Marmora, in a despatch of 


ithe 7th inst. reported by telegraph, ‘ M. Drouyn De Lhy 

as many loopholes as possible, and to act when he must act so | having taken the initiative in mentioning the possibility f. 
as to ensure the maximum of result at the minimum of risk. It | spontaneous revolution in Rome and of the fall of the tempor 
is not the policy of a seer, but of a man who can comprehend power, Italy reserves as France does her liberty of action for such 


a case.” 


In the event therefore of successful revolt Italy can 


some move in the Roman question, and some move which | act as she pleases, pour, for instance, a hundred thousand a 
into Rome, subject only to the subsequent action of Franop 
while France can also act as she pleases, subject to the previous 


should at once convince the Papal Court of its own powerless- | 
ness, paralyze Ultramontane excitement in France, and con- 
ciliate the Italian people. 
incessantly snubbed with impunity, and the Emperor was | 
incessantly snubbed by the Pope ; nor was it safe for Napoleon | 


to await calmly an outbreak of revolutionary feeling among | 


a hostile agent, every Legitimist into a personal foe. 


Bonapartes cannot afford to be! action of Italy. 


No position could be devised short of 


complete independence more favourable to Italian police 

scarcely any so unfavourable to that of the Ultramontanes. 
To win their game they must when the revolution oecys 
a Latin race. At the same time it was not prudent to irri- | compel a Sovereign who is hard to drive, who is on this point 
tate the ‘* Catholic fecling ” of France, to turn every cwé into | more than on any other a crowned Jacobin, who never alludes 


The | to a priest in his orders without a sneer, and who chooses g 


Emperor therefore, whose bias is always against the Papacy, | succession of Voltairians to represent him at Rome, not only to 
waited calmly until he could take a step towards all his ob- | retrace his steps, to admit his own failure, but to declare war 
jeets at once,—conciliate Italy, punish the Vatican, and yet | on Italy in order to rebuild the arrangement he has abandoned, 


not break with the Conservative party in France. 
tunity came in the unexpected expression of readiness to 
move the Italian capital, and it was seized with admirable 
droitness. The Italians were not required to surrender 
their hopes, for that would have irritated Italy, they 
were only requested to confine themselves to intellectual 
means, which to Italians, who justly believe that force 
once apart they must win in any conceivable contest, were 
the most acceptable means of all. The countrymen 
of Cavour fear no combat in which the brain can tell, least 
of all with a Power which confesses that without bayonets 
it is lost. The country as a whole never doubted, but at once 
responded to a Convention which substituted the wits of the 
Conclave for the bayonets of France as the great obstacle to 
possession. ‘he long interval still to elapse did not disgust it, 
for the Italian, like the Oriental, always believes that time is 
on his side, can ‘sit’? with a patience no Northman can 
understand. On the other hand, the Papal Court received a 
terrible blow, for it was bidden either to see itself powerless 
at the end of two more years—a day, an hour, a minute in 
the Roman computation of time—or to transfer its debt to a 
Power which it has always refused to acknowledge, and in 
transferring give up for ever its right to the “States of the 
Church.”’ Englishmen have forgotten what Napoleon be sure 
remembered, that to be rid of its debt the Vatican must recog- 
nize Victor Emanuel as King of United Italy. At the same time 
to Frenchmen, essentially men of to-day, two years seems a 
little eternity, and the explosion of feeling which might have 
followed a sudden withdrawal was most adroitly prevented. 
Nobody, least of all a Frenchman, can keep up his rage at 
boiling point about an act to occur only two years hence. 
Still the part? prctre have long memories, it was feared that 
the unanimous joy of Italians, the universal wrath of the 
priests might irritate the Ultramontanes too far, and there- 
fore an ‘explanation ” has been offered the words of which 
scem, and only seem, to re-assure those who believe the posses- 
sion of Romo essential to freedom of faith. With that 
wonderful frankness of phrase which marks all French 
documents—except budgets—under the present dynasty, the 
Foreign Minister reduces the Convention to six clear proposi- 
tions:—1. That Italy renounces all violent means for 
obtaining possession of Rome; 2. That she may employ the 
forces of ‘‘ civilization and progress;’’ 3. That the “ aspira- 
tions” of the Court of Turin are for reconciliation with the 
Papacy ; 4. That the transfer of the capital is neither a pro- 
visional expedient nor a stage on the way to Rome; 5. ‘That 


The oppor- | A Bonaparte is to replace the priesthood who have defied his 


advice, an Emperor of the French to acknowledge openly that 
there is an ecclesiastical power above him, the legatee of 
Orsini to undo all the work for which Orsini died. The 
Ultramontanes are consistent, for they expect miracles to be 
worked on behalf of St. Peter’s Chair, but we who do not 
may point out that the success of their anticipations would 


be a political miracle. 


That the Emperor will act on 


events, and not on a preconceived plan, we believe as firmly 
as they do, but then we also believe, as they do not, that 


he will 


display political 


wisdom. No man _ however 


farsighted can pretend to decide how far an_ intellect 
so flexible may be moved by events which are to oceur two 
years hence, but the balance of probabilities is not with the 


foes of Italy. 


She gains by the Convention explained, more 


than she did by the Convention obscure, and Rome will no 
more be tranquillized by M. Drouyn De Lhuys’ assertion of 


into a dogma. 


liberty to act than it is by any other claim to the possession 
of political freedom. 
pleases is not precisely the one Antonelli wishes to see elevated 


The right of France to act as she 


The single danger now to be dreaded is the impatience of 


the people of Rome. 
they will be terribly tempted. 
man in that population, a population which faced French 
Zouaves and is almost morbidly proud, who has not some just 
cause of hate against the rule of the priests, who would 


When the last French soldier departs 
There is not perhaps one 


not be justified by an English jury in resisting them to 


the death. 


No other tyranny was ever so hated, for no 
other has ever claimed to make Christian virtue its sole 
rule of action while refusing to listen either to justice or 
mercy or truth. It is in the name of God that the Camurilla 
sell pardons, of St. Peter that they imprison withouta charge, of 
the Church of Christ that they kidnap little children. Profession 
and practice were never so dissociated, and it is by an instinct 
stronger than reason that men hate Judas more than Pilate, 


the man who betrays with a kiss rather than the tyrant who 


gives up the innocent lest Caesar be suspicious of his fidel-ty. 
There is seareely any retribution which men who have lived 
in Rome would not pardon in its population, and it is in them 
knowledge that revenge would be but wild justice that the 
Roman danger lies. 
forgive as only freemen can. 
Pope’s life, one insult threatening his spiritual freedom, my 
bring all Catholic Europe once more upon their necks. Theit 
part is to wait patiently, to organize passive resistance, to show 


They must, if they wish to be free, 
One outrage menacing the 


Italy, like Cavour, secks Rome in friendship with France; | all external respect to the Pontiff while they refuse to obey 
the King, te answer the non possumus of the Vatican as thelt 


6. That ‘in the event of revolution in Rome France reserves to 
herself liberty of action.”’ The last is the only new utterance, 
and it is inserted only to lull the suspicions of Ultra- 
montanes. 





fathers answered the non possumus of the patriciat. 
a wild populace used to the knife, with every hope al 
Revolution in Rome of some kind is certain | justice killed out of them by ages of priestly rule, hare 


They, 


whenever the French withdraw, and if France is to intervene ‘to act as calmly as if it were the constitutional member 
the Papacy suffers nothing except a fright, while Ultra-| of a deliberative assembly, to meet violence by impasse 
montanes believe that when the event occurs they may| bearing, menaces by immoveable quiet, instigations to 


compel intervention. 
to intervene, and if she does intervene she simply takes up 
once more a position proved to be untenable, the last thing 
which statesmen attempt, while in withdrawing she gives 
opportunity for a renewed remonstrance from the non- | 


But then France does not promise! violence by contemptuous appeals to patience. 


A mor 
ulation, 


difficult part was never yet assigned to any pop 
but if they can play it they will have gained the freed 
which they will also in the face of all Euroye bare 


deserved. 
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MR. DAVIS’S LATEST PLAN. 
f is apparently about to take the most i:m- 
et oe i tried. in its political career. Cou- 
yinced by fatal experience that the theory of negro 
a, and perhaps rendered desperate by the pro- 
e* ¢ another four years of continued battle, they have 
~ “4 it would seem, to arm all able-bodied negroes, and 
yo po into the field. They have two millions of slaves 
‘il left, of whom 400,000 must be men qualified to bear 
a ai their owners calculate that by thus doubling their 
. na at a blow they shall ensure to themselves next cam- 
ee aeutin victory. The plan is as yet of course only 
Pepoate for it requires the conjoint sanction of the State and 
the Central Legislatures, but it is openly discussed and defended 
at Richmond, is advised in a powerful letter by the Governor 
of the Confederate section of Louisiana, and has, it is confi- 
dently stated, been unanimously adopted at a meeting of all 
the State Governors. Even the details of the scheme are said 
to have been discussed. Every slave sent into the ranks will be 
enfranchised, but slavery will not be abolished, and the law 
which in every Slave State regulates the status of the child by 
that of the mother will not be repealed. The advocates of the 
measure expressly deny that it is abolitionist, and claim the 
Janters’ adhesion in the name not of freedom, but of the 
triotism which sacrifices property to the common weal. 
Thus limited the measure may be earried, we think will be, 
for it has that strange double impress peculiar to the South. 
No race has ever made voluntarily a nobler sacrifice of pro- 
rty, no race ever made it with such a contempt for noble 
rinciple. ‘These slaves are the pick of the plantations, the 
choice “hands” of the South, worth in times of peace 100J. 
rman, and the aristocracy therefore deliberately sacrifice 
forty millions sterling at one blow rather than surrender the 
cause to which they have devoted their lives. Englishmen 
could scarcely do more to preserve their country’s freedom. 
Yet the object for which it is done, for which the Southern 
aristocrat surrenders wealth in the future as well as in the 
nt, is mainly that he may retain the system the profit of 
which he is manfully throwing away. Else why not complete 
the act? If mere independence be his object, let him give loose 
to the higher impulses this awful struggle must have generated 
in his mind, and by one immense act of justice render sub- 
jugation impossible. Even now, with Grant behind Richmond 
and Sherman unhurt in Georgia, with every port blockaded, 
and every embouchure occupied, the South may win its 
game. Let it emancipate fully, frankly, and completely, 
admit its coloured people to every right of white men, and 
guarantee its own resolve by entrusting the whole servile 
population with arms, and subjugation will be a moral im- 
possibility. ‘The 200,000 negroes in the service of the Union 
are drawn southwards, could they but trust their former 
masters, by a hundred bonds, the love of family, the instinet 
of village attachment, the crave of men for their wives or 
mistresses, and their children, and without their hearty aid 
the war, Mr. Lincoln admits, cannot be carried on. Its single 
moral issue will be at an end, and the backbone of the Union, 
the small party which postpones all material interests to one 
grand moral conviction, will be paralyzed. The shock would 
be felt by opinion in every country of Europe, and the South 
acknowledged at last to be struggling with a single eye to its 
independence. Suffering elevates nations, and the South may 
yet rise to this temper, but as yet though strong enough to 
forego the profit of their own system they are too weak to 
recognize the iniquity which it involves. They can give up 
their slaves, but not their right of enslaving. They look 
forward to the time when their household ranks shall be re- 
cruited, and hope against hope that by sacrifices such as would 
add new lustre to the highest form of Christian character 
they may perpetuate a system which the highest Paganism 
condemned. ‘They show the spirit of martyrdom, in honour 
of a Fetish. No spectacle more strange has ever been pre- 
sented to man since Leonidas recorded how his three hundred 
Spartans died for their country, and forgot the eleven hundred 
Helots who died around them. 


The present scheme, limited as it is, must, we think, fail, | citizenship.” 


| fight a race whom, as Mr. Lincoln said, “ they have little 
cause to like,” as well as the Mamel!lukes did under the same 
circumstances, The Russian serfs fought well though they 
hated the army, aud the power of military discipline over a 


a prejudice merely, sorely pressed by want ‘race used to obey can hardly be over-estimated. If they dis- 


| trust their masters’ promises they may desert, or even revolt, but 
if suspicion can be removed they may fight well enough,—and 
the masters retain terrible hostages. The slaves who have 
fled have carried their children, the freedmen who desert 
must do it alone. It is hard to convince men brutalized by 
generations of servitude that they should struggle for a 
principle ; they feel for their comrades, but they will do any- 
thing, hide in the swamps, crawl for months through jungle 
with pursuers behind them, live upon roots, mect death by 
torture in order to obtain their personal liberty. Still less do 
we believe that they will, because armed, be able to dictate 
to their masters terms for the whole of their race. A military 
revolt,—for any but a personal object,—is a very rare and 
very exceptional occurrence, and the black regiments can hardly 
exceed in strength the regiments of white men. They will 
have against them, too, all the artillery, all the cavalry, all the 
remainder of the white population, and the traditionary 
reverence of years. Remembering the complete defeat of the 
Sepoy army by a tithe of its own numbers, the coherence 
which dominance produces among the dominant race, and the 
patience of the negro, we see little reason to believe that he 
will, even if armed, revolt, but nevertheless the scheme 
carries in it the seeds of ultimate failure. 

Grant, in the first place, that all is done which by possibility 
can be done, that 300,000 negroes are armed, roughly drilled, 
and organized in working order, and what has the North to 
face? One more Southern army, perhaps as brave, but cer- 
tainly less devoted than the last,—one more year of cam- 
paigning. The North loses no moral power,—rather indeed 
gains it,—for the Southerners with a hundred sepoy regiments 
cannot affect to retain their present horror of negro soldiers, 
while the presence of negroes in the opposite ranks may 
convert even Democrats into advocates of abolition. The North 
has simply so many more enemies, to subdue eight millions of 
people instead of six. On the other hand, the enfranchisement 
will undoubtedly weaken the devotion of the white Southern 
private. He is fighting to remain one of a dominant 
caste, and shoulder to shoulder equally privileged stands a 
man of the inferior race, free as himself, legally exempted 
from kicking, and very dangerous indeed to kick. It is to 
this danger to which the Richmond Inquirer points when it 
argues so strenuously that there is no degradation to 
the white in standing in line with the black man, and 
actually repeats in the capital of the South Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s great argument, that as white children fondle black 
nurses there is no instinctive antipathy. The South is already 
suffering from the unwillingness of recruits to come in, and 
any great cause of discontent might increase the average of 
deserters till the South must give way from want of means any 
longer to keep the field. There are signs abroad already that 
this is the evil which the leaders chiefly fear, the attenuation 
of their armies below the fighting point. Every speech of 
Mr. Davis has for its burden the necessity of conscription, 
the Governors assembled in conclave have recommended new 
laws for the arrest of deserters, General Beauregard offers thirty 
days’ grace to all who will come in. Indeed the offer to arm 
the slaves is in itself a final proof of exhaustion, for we heard 





nothing of the courage of blacks while the armies were full. 
Emancipation would have shown a change in Southern opinion, 
enlistment only betrays an absolute necessity for men. The 


| South is casting its fortunes royally into the gulf, but to win 


it must rise higher yet, and cast its cherished convictions 
after its less cherished cash. 


THE POLITICS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
A®. GLADSTONE in closing the North London Industrial 
Vi =©Exhibition last Monday spoke with his usual eloquence 








of the bearing of such exhibitions on the future of the work- 
ing class, and especially with pointed emphasis of their bearing 
on ‘a larger admission of that class to the direct rights of 
It is quite true that such industrial exhibitions 


though not perhaps for the reasons commonly assigned. | have such a bearing, and are indeed in the nature of demon- 
any observers in England believe that the Southern blacks | strations which, if widely repeated throughout the country, 
will not fight upon the Southern side, but the opinion rests, | might make it morally impossible to withhold from a class 80 


Wwe think, upon very slender foundation. 
West Indian planters seems to show that slaves regard all 


The experience of | intelligent and ingenious the “direct rights” alluded to. Had 


the capitalists of the country not already had a tull share in 


oppressions suffered during their slavery as evil incidents, not | the representative system, their great demonstrations of 
asevil deeds, and are strangely, almost unintelligibly, forgiving. power and influence in 1851 and 1862 would certainly have 
If they can trust their masters, a point on which no Knglish- carried home the sense of the vast power of capital so em- 
man can enter into the mind of a Southern black, they may | ployed to the most exclusive of official monopolists. And so, 
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too, no doubt if the working men choose to organize, with as | more likely to follow him so far as he may venture into 
much skill as they showed at Islington, local demonstrations | politics, than the habits of the labouring class. 
of their ingenuity and industry, there can be little doubt, For, first, the business habits which the mauagement of 
that such an impression will be made on the imagination of any capital, however small, fosters, prevent a taste fa 
the present governing class as always must be made before | what we may call theoretic politics. Their effect upon the 
Englishmen give up privileges. But if the local multiplica- | small shopkeepers, who constitute the mass of the clectora} 
tion of these industrial exhibitions, which Mr. Gladstone class, is to keep them from meddling much in any Way with 
spoke of as imminent, is to be looked at in this political light, ‘anything that they would regard as a fancy article not suited 
there is a good deal of interest in the inquiry what kind to their line of life. They often make up their minds no 
of political qualifications they seem to indicate. We have doubt as to the fone they like to hear in a politician, and the 
ourselyes pointed out at some length in first noticing this | man or family they think most likely to be safe, but they avoid 
exhibition, and Mr. Gladstone touched upon the same point | doing more. ‘The result is that they are very ignorant about 
last Monday, that the character of the working men who | political questions, that they do not care much for a knowled 
were the chief exhibitors expressed itself in a very different | which might cross their interests, that they only wake Up on 
way from the character of the capitalists who filled the |a question of great domestic moment, such as peace or war 
Crystal Palaces at Kensington and Brompton. ‘The former | but nevertheless, whenever they do wake up, exercise from the 
were anxious to demonstrate of their professional skill | mere narrowness and coherence of their prejudices or instinots 
as working men, but that they are not mere working |« very great influence. Their business instincts keep them 
men, that they have a mind outside their profession. he | quite outside theoretic politics, and so ensure their acting ye 
latter were eager to exhibit their chefs d’cuvre as men of busi- | much together when politics rise out of an intellectual info 
ness. ‘The former made the exhibition an advertisement of | a momentous and urgent practical interest. 
their versatility, the latter of their concentration of purpose} For the large and educated capitalists the very same business 
as tradesmen. The former claimed, as it were, a higher | training that keeps the small shopkeepers prudently out of gene- 
place than is ordinarily allotted them as men, the latter com- | ral political interests operates to secure them a very powerful 
peted with their commercial rivals for a higher place in the | influence in them. All other professional trainings are compara. 
public custom. The working men thought of their exhibition | tively technical and without general bearing on public business, 
less as an investment than as a protest, the capitalists almost | except the training of the great capitalist, who must have ac. 
wholly as an investment. The ambition of the former was to | quired a forecasting habit of mind, a quick command of means, 
gain reputation in a new direction; that of the latter to trade | the art of organizing labour, insight into men, and caution in 
on the influence they had already gained. investing energy so as to give a sure future return. The mere 
Now, there is something in the respective educating in- | professional expert who exchanges his scientific labour for an 
fluences of capital and labour which might have led us| immediate reward has had no training that will compare 
to expect this contrast, and we think it has no unim-|in value with that of the great capitalist in choosing the 
portant bearing on the kind of political influence the two | means for bringing about a specific end. And no class have 
classes are likely to exert. The great difference between | shown so much unity of political purpose, so much prudent 
the imaginative effect, if we may so speak, of the life | political audacity, and so much power of effective political 
of a capitalist and the life of labour is that capital repro- | combination, in proportion to their numbers and social weight, 
duces itself with.a profit,—money invested flows back in | as the greater capitalists. But not the less have the habits of 
more money,—while labour once expended seems to have | their mind told in great degree in narrowing the range of 
vanished away with the wants which it satisfied, and the plea- | their political thought, and impressing too interested and too 
sures it purchased. The effect of this difference is nodoubt very | purely negative a character on their political efforts. The 
great. The capitalist’s mind is always considering whether a | capitalist school of politicians have done very much indeed to 
special employment of his capital will restore it to him fully | remove foolish political restrictions and to prevent rash national 
with large or small profit. The labourer’s mind is only fixed | actions, but they have needed an infusion of a wider and more 
upon the means his toil will place at his disposal for obtaining | intellectual cast of thought to enable them to enter thoroughly 
the enjoyments or privileges he values most. Hence the | iuto the larger wants of the nation, and understand shades of 
capitalist never regards his capital as expended, only as fructi- | ambition and feeling which have no business value. 
fying ; the labourer regards his labour as mere expenditure! The political character of the working class will probably 
of toil in exchange for life and its enjoyments. Thus while the | be less affected, both for good and for evil, by its daily occu- 
capitalist is forced to think, by the very nature of his work, of pation than the political character of the capitalists, either 
the future returns of what he is doing, the labourer thinks | large or small. They will neither be so prudent nor s 
only of its immediate purchasing power. Hence we are not| stupid as the small shopkeepers. They will have many more 
surprised that the habit of mind which makes the capitalist, | opinions on subjects on which they know little, and there- 
the habit of using every past gain asa platform for the future, | fore will probably exercise much Jess influence in proportion 
should show itself in exhibitions in which every one took his | to their numbers on those few greater questions on which the 
stand upon what he had done most successfully, and tried to | prejudices or the instincts of the present electoral class induce 
make it the basis of further success; while the habit of mind|them to declare themselves. In short, we should expect 
which spurs on the labourer, the desire to purchase with his | them to be altogether more inclined to embark in superficial 
labour some fresh privilege or enjoyment to divert his leisure | political views than the capitalist class, and much less capable 
hours, should show itself in an exhibition in which every one | of working out a policy with effect. They will probably have 
displayed, not the ingenuity exercised and hired out in his | more generous sympathies,—more delicate a sense of responsi- 
daily occupation, but that which he had made his own in the | bility,—less of the hard capacity of actual ig in the 
hours he had won for himself and guided wholly by his own Government,—than the political class of capitalists. They will, 
tastes. ‘Ihe capitalist does feel the capital his own, and knows | at first at least, be more of amateurs in political life, showing 
he can recover it with increase, and naturally therefore feels | little of the clear-headed thrift of self-interest and more of 
for his business much of the pride which the labourer only | the lively sensibilities of spectators. They will carry into 
feels for his hobby. The labourer is more in the position of| politics a much less practised judgment, a much more lively 
professional men whose energy does not accumulate in any | intelligence,—less caution, more enthusiasm,—less adminis- 
tangible form before their eyes, but is simply exchanged for a| trative sagacity, more detailed ingenuity and inveution,— 
reward. And hence no doubt it happens that labourers of | less disposition to rely sleepily on tried men, more crotchetti- 
either class, the mechanical or the intellectual, having no busi- | n¢ss,—less constancy, more presumption,—less scepticism, 
ness of their own in which they can invest their savings, are| and more hope,—than the class with which we have con 
much more apt to spend their reward as they earn it, on trasted them. The contrast between the Industrial Exhibi- 
tastes which they can in a truer sense regard as their own, | tions and the two Great Exhibitions is, we suspect, a go 
than the capitalist whose savings may be used directly to in- | omen of the contrast between the political character of the 
crease the magnitude of his business and the power of his| exhibiting classes themselves. 
social influence. No doubt, too, the higher the kind of labour 
the more willingly and closely do we identify ourselves with SIMONOSAKI. ; 
it, and therefore professional men are much more likely to IR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK has at least one qualifi- 
identify themselves personally with pursuits in which they cation for an English proconsul—he is lucky. He 
can acquire eminence than labourers of the operative class, | evidently determined to bring Japan for all political purposes 
who naturally prefer to express themselves in their leisure in undershis own rule, and to effect this object if necessary by 
arts somewhat above the mechanical. For all these reasons | an unsparing use of force. If he cannot succecd by milder 
it is easy to see why the habits of the capitalist, large or} means he will conquer each prince one by one, batter the 
small, are in many ways more moulded by his calling, and | Secular Emperor’s capital about his ears, and carry the Spiti- 
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taal Emperor prisoner to Yokohama, where — = — 
ardinvests the English Embassy with something of thee arac- 
fan Indian residency, an imperium in tmperio, a little State 
pr hich the writ of the great one does not run. Already 
- oken the power of the Prince of Satsuma, destroyed 
he itn fired his capital, and reduced him into a humble 
a cont ally of the central Government, has compelled 
nas ince of Nagato, the Duke of Burgundy of the Japanese 
& oi to sue for peace, and was when the last mail left 
~~ ‘al an expedition to Yeddo to bring the Tycoon 
ee foally to terms. It is not an easy policy to accom- 
ae ie it is mot very popular at home, Mr. Gladstone by 
means approving the expense, the Liberals being by no 
- ns sure of the morality of his undertakings, and the 
io generally scarcely content to see good officers expended 
ike bullets at the will of a man whom it knows very little 
spout. Sir Rutherford Alcock, however, besides being a 
very able, and like most of our Asiatic proconsuls, a very 
determined man, is also, as we said, a very lucky one. It was 
gn unusual 4 of goal —— ha og at the — 
. wished to read a lesson to the Princes a great fleet 
vis disposal, the help of three maritime nations, a consider- 
able force of troops, and a cause which would bear Parliamen- 
tary rentilation. Usually when an Asiatic proconsul finds it 
necessary to put anybody down he has to do it without visible 
reason, to make a fuss because his envoys are contumeliously 
treated, or seize some ‘‘yellow ship” as a “ material 
guarantee,” but Sir Rutherford Alcock had a cause which he 
could avow. It is by no means certain that the Japanese had 
any right whatever to i up the _ ogee Pag = 
ritish Government has a right to shut up the Irish 
Sh the road from open sea to open sea being quite clear 
to vessels. At all —— if they so —_ a gens 
eriptive possession, such as was acknowledged when 
SS aed to ory’ our —, dg er 8 ~ 
ues, that right had been surrendered by treaty, and i 
- first agreement be said to have been extorted by 
force the second certainly was not. The worthy persons with 
high cheek-bones and inquisitive eyes, who were strolling last 
year about London and Paris, were empowered to concede, and 
did concede, the navigation of the sea, and were executed for 
obeying the orders of their superiors. Even therefore if the 
Prince of Nagato were in agreement with the Tycoon, he had 
noright to fire on British vessels before he had addressed a 
remonstrance to the British Ambassador, and there remained 
noalternative except to convince him that he was in the wrong. 
All maritime Europe, except Russia, and the Washington 
Government coincided in that opinion, and the expedition 
which on 5th September arrived before Simonosaki really 
represented civilization in a conflict with the treachery pecu- 
liar to semi-civilized nations. 
The cause was substantially sound, and the plan adopted to 
maintain it was as moderate as irresistible. All maritime 
Europe, Russia excepted, sent its quota of force, and defeat 
was from the first very wisely put out of the question. The 
only danger was lest the fleet should prove too irresistible, 
lest the Prince should yield in appearance while reserving his 
strength tobe used against the defenceless. Here, however, 
the Minister’s luck stood him once more in good stead. The 
Prince did not avail himself of that “tyranny of weakness ”’ 
which Englishmen find it so hard to resist, and to which 
Orientals think it so imbecile to yield. He fought hard and 
well fortwo days, not three, as at first represented by the 
Admiralty, the fire from his batteries killing thirteen men and 
wounding some fifty more, among whom where several officers. 
It was necessary to land a considerable force, some 1,800 men, 
to carry his forts by a land assault, and even when that was 
done it was open to him to retire to inaccessible positions in 
the interior, leaving us with forts which we do not want, a 
town which we could not govern, and a glory which no one 
in Europe would have cordially recognized. ‘The Prince of 
Sagato, however, is a civilized person. When his batteries were 
destroyed he gave in like a German when his communications 
are cut, and acknowledged with gentlemanly sang froid that 
honour having been satisfied he was bound to apologize. 
He was ordered to dismantle his batteries, to pledge 
himself to erect no more, to leave the channel open, 
to give all requisite aid to the shipwrecked, and to 
ey the * ae of the suit, together with a ransom for 
Imonosaki. That is the only part of the proceedings 
open to serious question. It os _eaelin by the officer in 
tommand that we had a right to destroy Simonosaki, a pro- 
Pesition which, the batteries having been razed without that 
operation, seems open to some little deubt. It is not expe- 
dient, however, to be always minutely critical. The fine, at 





all events, fell on the guilty party, as a bombardment would 
not, and the ransom imposed on Simonosaki is an enormous 
improvement on the destruction inflicted on Kagosima. Even 
if the people have to subscribe, the tax-gatherer is not quite 
such an infliction in a town built of paper as an Armstrong 
shell, and sixpence in the pound is an easier sacrifice than 
one’s child or one’s heal. Simonosaki was spared, and when 
the despatches reached Sir Rutherford Alcock he must 
have perceived with delight that he had attained his 
object, destroyed one more feudal power, gained a great 
commercial advantage, opened his road to Miako, and 
all without the discredit of warring on men unable to 
offer defence. Even the list of killed and wounded must 
have been to him a source of chastened but real satis- 
faction. If officers had been killed officers’ brothers would 
have been making motions in Parliament, perhaps compelling 
Ministers to suppress approving despatches, asin the Ashantee 
war. On the other hand, if nobody had been killed English- 
men would have valued the feat very much as men value any 
other gratis acquisition, viz., at very little above the price 
they have been compelled to pay. A moderate list confined 
to the men completely removed both difficulties, and enabled 
the Admiral to send home a despatch recording a victory 
unalloyed by any dread of hostile comment. 

There is nothing to be said against the expedition, which 
had a justification, was wisely planned, and most ably carried 
out, but we should like to know nevertheless where it is all 
to end. Is Sir Rutherford Aleock to conquer Japan or 
not? That he can do it, and rule the country when he 
has conquered it, we have not the shadow of doubt, nor 
are we prepared to affirm that such a proceeding would 
be opposed to the permanent interests either of Japan 
or Great Britain. Looking to the character of the people, 
we suspect that efficient “captains of labour” would 
manage them as easily as, and much more justly than, their 
own Damios, and an island possession is of all others the 
easiest for Great Britain to keep. But just at the moment 
the acquisition of a tropical New Zealand with some thirty 
millions of Maories might not be popular, and if we do not 
intend to acquire it Sir Rutherford is doing an amount of 
mischief which requires some further justification. He is 
breaking up an old civilization without offering anything in 
its stead. At the very moment that the Armstrongs were 
destroying the influence of the Prince of Nagato the Spiritual 
Emperor was flying before the arms of that very noble, andthe 
Tycoon was inventing lies by the ream to avoid breaking 
either with his great feudatory or his great feudatory’s foes. 
The organization which has kept these chiefs within bounds 
is visibly breaking up, and the old Empire resolving itself 
into a knot of principalities, always at war with each other, 
always hankering to recement union at any cost of blood. Have 
we any right whatever to bring all this misery on Japan 
unless we intend to replace the ancient régime by one more 
full of possibilities than any which the country has yet enjoyed? 
We doubt it greatly, and doubting it, feel but half a heart to 
congratulate Her Majesty’s Ministers on their triumph at 
Simonosaki. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE FLORIDA. 

[’ is clear that a sovereign people is no more exempt than 

other monarchs from that most dangerous class of ser- 
vants whom Shakespeare makes King John denounce as “ the 
curse of kings.” Indeed it is more at their mercy, for they 
who take the humour of kings for their warrant know them- 
selves to be the “slaves” which they seem to their masters 
and to the world. While those deeds of lawless violence 
which are committed by the servants of a free people are but 
too easily covered by the perpetrator under the cloak of pa- 
triotism, and excused by the people as the result of zeal. The 
instruments of these aggressions really share the passions to 
which they pander, and the worst part of the matter is that 
they can for that very reason rarely be visited with the pun- 
ishment they merit. The minions of kings had to sct off 
against the Sovereign’s favour the public hatred. The minions 
of Republics but too often find a solace for the disayowal of 
their Government in popular applause. Besides, in England, 
as in America, the indiscretions of sailors in particular 
have always been palliated as marks of enterprise, and it has 
been thought expedient in both countries to encourage at 
almost any cost “dash” and spirit in the navy. There are 
therefore many reasons, both general and special, why lovers 
of justice should feel some alarm lest the author of the inex- 
cusable outrage which has just been perpetrated by a captain 
of the United States Navy should meet with less opprobrium 








than he deserves. The case of Captain Wilkes is not in this 
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respect very encouraging, and unfortunately in the United | their flag from the sea. If their frigates should eon 
States, if a public servant can obtain even the connivance of | first antagonist they would immediately encounter — a 
the people, the displeasure of his Government is not of much | and even the temporary disabling of a ship me 
importance tohim. We shall therefore look with anxiety for|smaller navy would be cheaply bought by the | the 
intelligence of the mode in which the news of the capture of | ut the cost of a single vessel. It is obviously the toe 
the Florida is received in the States, and especially by the |of the Power with fewest ships to avoid all but a 
great commercial cities. Any very great indignation against | encounters, and cut up in preference the commere - 
the Captain of the Wachusetts is scarcely to be expected from |the foe. Nor is Mr. Lincoln in this case under that hy 
a community lashed into a white heat by civil dissension, or hension which has oftenest misled European government» 
from merchants whose pockets have suffered severely from | support their officers when they were in the wrong. Sa 
the activity of a cruiser built in a neutral port and, we fear, | quarrel with Brazil the States are free from the fear of bei a 
manned almost altogether from the subjects of a neutral | thought to be afraid. They can do justice without any ve 
mation. But the outrage is in this case so flagrant that we | ble loss of prestige, and may infinitely enhance the pl r 
may well hope that the Government of Mr. Lincoln will be | the concession by making it at once and before it ents 
left free to deal with its perpetrator as justice may demand. | demanded. ‘The States are, moreover, on particularly goog 
The facts of the case seem to be shortly these. The /’Jorida | terms with the Brazilian Government, which has throughout 
on the ¢th of October put into the Brazilian harbour of Bahia | the war carefully abstained from giving them the least cause of 
for coals and provisions, and to effect some slight repair in | offence. Popular feeling is therefore likely to be less excitable 
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her machinery. In the harbour lay the United States frigate | than it was in the case of the Zrent. We must say also that 
Wachusetts, whose captain forthwith sent a challenge to/| though we have no doubt that Captain Wilkes was jn the 
Captain Morris of the Florida to come out of the harbour and | wrong, there was a very good argument to be made for him, as 


fight him. Captain Morris replied that he would neither seek 
nor avoid a contest. As belligerents are not only bound to 
abstain from hostilities in neutral waters, but by a well-known 
rule of international law a belligerent vessel leaving a neutral 
port is entitled to a start of twenty-four hours from any 
hostile vessel in the same port, it was evident that Cup- 


tain Morris had profited by the experience of Captain | 


Semmes. It is needless to point out that this can 


iz no way excuse, although it may account for, the | 


course which the Wachusetts adopted. At a quarter after 
three in the morning of the 7th the Wachusetts left her 
anchorage, steered for the Florida, ran into her “ starboard 
quarter,” poured “a volley of musketry and a charge of 
eanister from her forecastle pivot gun upon her decks,” com- 
pelled her to surrender, took her in tow, and steamed straight 
out to sea with her. The treachery as well as lawlessness 
of this outrage is further illustrated by the undoubted fact that 
Captain Morris and four out of sixteen officers, as well as ex- 
actly half of his crew, were sleeping onshore. Itis of course 
fo be remembered that as yet we have only heard one side, and 
we shall still continue to hope that some features of the story 
told by Captain Morris may not be confirmed. When the 
Florida surrendered fifteen of the crew are said to have leapt 
overboard, and certainly only six reached the shore. We 
will still hope that this statement is incorrect, or at all 
events that if any one did perish between the ship and 
the shore he was not shot from the forecastle of the 
Wachusetts. We will also still hope that Mr. Wilson, the 
American Consul at Bahia, who had given his word to the 
President of the province that the Wachusetts would not 
violate the neutrality of the port, was forced by her Captain 
to acquiesce in his proceedings. ‘The fact that he left Bahia 
in the frigate without leaving any one in charge of the Consulate 
gives some colour to the supposition. In an international point 
ef view this detracts nothing from the shamelessness of the 
erime, but it is not pleasant to believe in human baseness un- 
necessarily. Of course the indignation at Bahia was very 
intense. The arms of the American Consulate were torn 
down by the populace, and the President withdrew Mr. Wil- 
gon’s exequatur. Some attempt, we are told, was made at a 
pursuit, but the Brazilian Port Admiral had only one small 
steamer at his disposal. His flag-ship, a sailing-vessel, was 
ef course useless. As the Mlorida was lying under her guns 
as well as those of the fort, the impunity with which she was 
seized would seem at first sight remarkable, but if we con- 
sider that the time chosen by the Captain of the Wachusetts 
for his achievement was the dead of nizht, and the Brazilian 
authorities were lulled in perfect security, the affair becomes 
intelligible. Unhappily these considerations also prove its 
treachery. Indeed if the Captain of the Wachusetts was 
tempted by the reward of 500,000 dols. offered by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce it may be hoped that he will be 
paid. There is something quite horrid about the notion of a 
man going through all this dirt for money and not getting it. 
It would be an,insult to the Government of Mr. Lincoln to 
suppose that this proceeding will not at once be disavowed, 
and we do trust that no consideration will prevent the Presi- 
dent from doing more. The captain of the Wachusetts ought 
mot to be allowed to go unpunished. To repress such pro- 
ceedings is as much the interest of the United States as of 
less powerful nations. It has not hitherto been their custom 
to keep up a large navy, and if their vessels are to be com- 


| any one may see by consulting the last edition of Wheaton by 
| that accomplished jurist Mr. Laurence. In this case there jg 
| really nothing to be said fur the captain of the Wachusetts, ang 
even the Democratic party in the very crisis of the Presidential 
election could hardly convert his punishment into a martyrdom, 
We do not therefore fora moment anticipate that there 
will be any necessity or even opportunity for the intervention 
| of other neutral Powers. If, however, there unhappily should 
| arise such a necessity, the position of this country will be g 
| very awkward one, and we shall have no one to thank for its 
| awkwardness but ourselves. The cause of quarrel is a vegsel 
| which was built in our ports, equipped from our manufactories, 
/and in the main manned with our sailors. How can we 
| decently back the Brazilian Government in demanding her 
restoration? And yet we are of all nations that which has 
the greatest interest in maintaining the sanctity of international 
law. It is not too much to say that if this outrage is to be 
justified the law of nations is at an end, and anarchy is once 
more the rule of the high seas. As the matter stands our 
best course will probably be to follow humbly in the 
train of France, contenting ourselves with supporting her 





remonstrances and following her lead. This is not a desirable 


| position for a people which justly prides itself on being the 


first of maritime nations, and we owe the humiliation to the 
fierce sympathizers with the South who have done their best 
to elude even our own municipal law. Because they must 
needs co-operate with the Confederates in defiance of the 
policy of the Queen’s Government, Great Britain has to ask 
for justice for neutrals with abated breath, and leave to 
other nations who have kept more carefully in the path of 
legality a duty which is properly our own. Indeed, as we 
have said, lawlessness in their international relations has 
always been the besetting fault of free peoples, and of our- 








selves as much as any. ‘The seizure of the Danish fleet with- 
out a declaration of war is an instance in point, and the law- 
lessness in that case was perfectly gratuitous. It was so easy 
to declare war, and we had good cause for doing so. But a 
free people seldom, we might say never, consciously pursues a 
bad object, and it has always been hard for human nature to 
resist the temptation of doing evil that good may come, 
One can always justify the means to what one’s own con: 
science recognizes as a good end, and it takes considerable 
cultivation of mind to see that outrages on justice are in the 
long run always avenged. An aristocracy or a despot is far 
more unscrupulous than a democracy in its choice of political 
objects, but they have commonly that cold and sinister wisdom 
which keeps up appearances and robs according to the laws of the 
game. We trust that in this case the people of the United 
States and their President will set Europe a good example, 
will show that democratic institutions are not incomputible 
with a severe sense of international obligation, and rising 
superior to the passions incidental to party conflicts aud civil 
war will convert what is at once a blunder and a crime into 
new proof and a new source of strength. 


DR. TAIT ON SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
IPVHE Bishop of London has delivered a bold and vigorous 

blow against that spurious orthodoxy which is never content 
to let the actual revealing of God be the measure of Rev-iation, 
but, on the contrary, is always trying to enclose the hisvory of 
the divine purposes in a ring-fence of exclusive consecration,—4 





pelled to accept every challenge, it would be easy at the 


sommencement of a war for Great Britain or France to sweep | 


process in which it is very naturally almost compelled to steal 4 
good bit of margin from the common-land of imperfect humaa 
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history 
the divine i 
fal lecture at E 
true principle, 
reason of man the rig ng 

s, the whole drift and scope of the divine message, and the 


territory on which it borders. 


histo! 
God which 


conveyed, and the human imperfections of all kinds with which 
it is necessarily entangled. The morbid | tendency to identify 
every human element connected with the history of God's educa- 
tion of the Jewish nation with the Divine miud itself, till the 
graphical errors of unknown historians are consecrated, and 
their imperfect science turned into divine oracles, has never really 
added, simply because it could never add, to the actual revelation 
of God, while it has involved much that is very sacred in the un- 
certainty of disputed claims, Grant the literalist all he asks as 
included in ‘‘ revelation,” the blessing of Deborah on Jael’s 
treachery, the Mosaic cosmogony, the numbers of Exodus, the 
mystical interpretation of Solomon’s Song, the apparent discrepan- 
cies of date between St. John’s Gospel and the Synoptics, the appa- 
rent divergence of doctrine between St. Paul and St. James,—let all 
these difficulties be admitted as intentional parts of the divine plan, 
and therefore capable of a full explanation and justification as yet 
withheld, and what do we gain from them? Certainly not any 
enlarged field of knowledge of God and His Son, but only this, 
that a number of puzzles to which we have as yet no key are 
asserted to have been proposed to us by the unerring wisdom of 
God’s own inspiration. ‘Ihe literalist cannot even profess to find 
divine guidance and help in such an assertion as that the birth of 
light and of vegetation preceded the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, or that vindictive treachery was blessed by divine authority ; 
tohim these are not new revelations of God, but difficulties which he 
accepts because they are to his mind so inextricably mixed up with 
new revelations. In other words, the literalist claims as an 
organic part of revelation not only what does not lift for him any 
yeil from the nature of God, but what casts a certain shadow of 
perplexity over that which he already knows of it. We all recognize 
the motive for this. The literalist fears that if he ceases to adore 
the difficulties of the Bible, he shall lose his grasp of its help. He 
thinks, for instance, that if the cosmogony of the six days’ creation 
and their order is given up, the divine authority of the sublime poem 
withwhich the Bible opens, and of that doctrine of the subordination 
ofnature in the purposes of God to the life of man * created in ITis 
own image,” which is its burden, must go with it, and the first 
great key to human life and destiny be so lost. 
has a right to this opinion, though it seems to us a very ill- 
grounded and foolish one, but he has no right to say that another 
man who clings as firmly as he does to the revelation, and simply 
declines to burden himself with its accessory encumbrances, has lost 
anything by so doing. He who accepts the difficulties for the sake 
of the light, does not even profess that the difficulties are 
part of the light, and therefore he has not really enlarged the 
revelation, — but he bas arbitrarily put a certain number 
of human perplexities under the protection, as it were, of the 
name of revelation. [lis secret thought is that God's reve- 
lation cannot demonstrate itself, unless you round it off with 
aconvenient little theory which accords the same divine authority 
toa vast mass of miscellaneous history and literature in which it 
isimbedded. It is impossible to discriminate—that is what is in 
the literalist’s mind—between words of God which open a new light 
to man, and words of man which do nothing of the kind,— 
and therefore he proposes to put them all on the same high level | 
lest he should lose anything for want of a due discrimination. 
That would be a wise though not a very truthful turn of mind, if 
only he were not in still greater danger of losing everything for | 
want of discrimination. ‘he man who teaches himself to re- 
gard the geological, or astronomical, or historical accuracy of the 
Bible as on a par with the gospel of the Incarnation and the words 
of Christ, is far too likely to measure some day the truth of the 
latter by the accuracy of the former, than to hold fast to his first 
estimate. Ile has in fact assumed to dictate to God the manner 
of His revelation,—virtually to say to Him, “‘ You must warrant 
me the whole book from end to end, for you cannot expect 
me to go through it discriminating your thoughts from man’s 
thoughts.” In other words, the literalist makes up his mind that 
& Bible may authenticate a revelation, but a revelation cannot 
authenticate a Bible. He has found something surer than God's 
word,—the book which contains it. Ie has something more sub- 











and literature, and ascribe thereto a false connection with | stantial than spiritual light, the solid mass 


In his able and thought- | half opaque material in the 
dinburgh yesterday week Dr. Tait laid down the | was first manifested, 
when he claimed for the intellectual and moral | venient blank form for his revelation,—the authentication of a 
ht and duty of testing, so far as its power | particular series of books, and piques himself on having helped the 


of half radiant, 
which that light 
a neat and con- 


process of fusing 
Ile provides God with 


divine theory of revelation to a tenable aud popular basis. It can 


ry in which it is enclosed—of discriminating the trust in | scarcely need much thought to show that this merging of revelation 
all Revelation assumes from that better knowledge of | in the collection of human books which contain its history, is in 
His Will and Grace which it implants,—of separating the essence of | fact a distrust of it; spiritual foree,—-and arises from a disposition 
the teaching from the temporary forms in which it is necessarily | to fortify the gospel of Christ by giving it the advantage of a 


tangible and cohereut shape, such as appeals to the popular under- 
standing. 

‘The Bishop of London has, with all the greater divines of pre- 
ceding generations, repudiated this clumsy and unspiritual theory, 
and reasserted the power of God's revelation to find us out, without 
our attaching a funciful and visionary authority to the framework 
of human thought and action in which it is necessarily set, and 
but for which we could not see it in living relation to that im- 
perfect and sinful life of man for the healing of which it is designed. 
The Bishop declares boldly that the Revelation of God to man 
began before the Bible was, showing itself in the “immutable 
morality ” of the human conscience—a morality therefore which 
no new revelation could overthrow, which every true revelation 
must develop. He sees and declares that revelation is not co- 
extensive with the Bible, because the writers of the sacred books 
‘** were left free to show their own characters, and habits of obser- 
vation and of thought in matters which were clearly beside the 
great divine messaye.” He admits freely, moreover, that even m 
the assumptions which they made as to the date of the first re- 
corded revelation in the history of man, there may ultimately 
prove to have been the vast error natural to the scientific ignorance 
of the day :— 

“Wo have been thinking how he [a ‘good man in this Christian 
country ’] would receive the startling intelligence, if news were brought 
to him from coral rocks, or the changed beds of ancient rivers, or 
secret caves on solitary shores, or from the dried mud of lakes ex- 
hausted by some unusually blazing summer, that traces had been found 
which seem to speak of man living on the earth before we had believed 
he lived; of weaker races spread over the world, with the remains of 
the very food they ate preserved beside them, with the flint, bronze, or 
iron implements which mark the stages of their feeble efforts as they 
struggle through early days of an infant civilization —all of these races, 
one after another wasting away quietly, violently overwhelmed either 





by the onset of some stronger tribe, or by some unexpected convulsion 
of nature, We have been trying to think what will be his attitude 
when such things are forced upon his notice, and he is asked to acknow- 


| ledge that they point to some act in the drama of man's life which had 


Well, of course he | 


| 








closed befure the earliest Jewish history began; how he will feel ne 
alarm from such tidings; how, on the one hand, he will be glad 
patiently and honestly to investigate them; how, on the other, he wil 
certainly avoid springing to a self-satisfied certainty of conclusions 
which must remain, to say the least, very uncertain, till the data on 
which they rest have been much more carefully examined and surely 
established than they are now; how he will feel confident that the 
groat truths of religion will never suffer by the progress of truth ; and, 
while less wise persons, who, on the one hand, have but a weak religious 
belief, or, on tho other, are puffed up by the self-sufficiency of a litth 
scientific knowledge, are in a flutter of agitation, he will desire that the 
whole matter be examined carefully and reverently, confident in the 
issue at last of a satisfactory result.” 

In all these admissions the Bishop seems to us to return to that 
deeper and more reverent divinity which asserts that God's re- 
vealing actions and words are not so paralyzed even by the errors 
and faults of their human editors as to lose any of their character- 

istic power over us, and can shine through the refracting medium of 
human ignorance and passion as easily as they might, if He had se 
chosen it, register themselves in an infallible record of which 
every letter should have been divine. Let criticism and scienoe 
do what they may to lengthen the periods anterior to the written 
revelation, and explain the misconceptions of the sacred writers, they 
can ouly add fresh testimony to the sharpness and power of that “two- 
edged sword” which, striking the human conscience after so long 

and slow a preparation, in modes of which we have only an imperfect 
record, and through a thick armour of prejudice of which we still 
see the fine and flexible links, was yet able to pierce ‘even to the 

dividing asunder of soul and spirit,” to be ‘a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,” and to open them to the great 
reality of that increasing purpose of God’s which at last found 

its full expression in the Incarnation. The more the human 

elementsin the Bible are brought out, the more science demonstratee 
the roughness of the literary apparatus of revelation, the more the 
antiquity of the human race on ou earth before the age of that 
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revelation is prolonged—the more striking only seems the light | Accustomed only to the winds of the north, which bring catarrh 


whichdawned on man after such age-long preparation for a lifeabove | and consumption, but leave wooden houses 
that of the animals, and defied the deepest clouds of ignorance and | which seldom last many hours, and are never destructiy 


standing for Years, 


e €Xcept 


passion to obscure it, Divine purposes are of all time, and though | at sea, his power of imagining wind is limited, and he reads a stg 
y 


they may be misdated by the ignorance of those to whom they are | like that of the catastrophe at Calcutta with 
first revealed, the mightier proportions subsequently given to | Which there is just a trace of something like 


a feeling of pity in 
contempt. Pe le 


their growth by a truer science only fill us with a deeper sense of | out there must be very weak or arrangements very bad for a mere 


their sublimity. 
subtler kind of animal, before the instant came when God could 
speak to him face to face, that instant, instead of losing significance 
by the long perspective, marks a transition infinitely more 
momentous. The longer the infancy, the longer the growth, the 
nobler the creature,—is an old law of natural history. It is not the 
less true that man was created in God's image, even if the first 
man who knew God's voice lived ages after his race had appeared 
on the earth,—any less than the same thing is true of the myriads 
who have lived and died without that knowledge since it was first 
shared by man. There are certainly conditions of the human mind 
—probably more numerous and of longer duration than religious 
men have ever realized—during which the knowledge of the divine 
purpose that moulds and guides it would tend, not to its fuller 
development, but to the annihilation of its independence. It must 
be conceded that conscious communion with God, though it is the 
highest end of human life, is not an end which can be reached 
without peculiar dangers, sometimes tending to depress rather than 
ripen the highest energies of man. It is certain that the Jewish 
people, in whom this knowledge first became deep and permanent, 
experienced those dangers, and were—in human qualities of cha- 
racter—left far behind by the Greeks and Romans who had it 
either dimly or not at all, It needs the highest form of the highest 
character to attain that communion fully without any Pharisaism 
and without any loss of manliness. If revelation has been 
God's highest blessing to man,—the veil He kept so long over His 
face was essential to that blessing :—and with many men and many 
races—and these not the lowest, but it may be sometimes the highest 
because the slowest in development,—it is so still. Science and criti- 
cism in discovering to us the liberal use of Time by God in this His 
highest work,—in showing us that His purposes were not so un- 
mixed with the free play of human resistance and error even in 
the history of the one nation which He educated by the personal 
revelation of His character, as they at first seemed, and in showing 
us that that history is probably but the grand sequel to long ages 
of human life, when man was in the hands of God without knowing 
it,—seem to us to make the Bible more, instead of less significant. 

It may be that rash men having once freely admitted to them- 
selves the existence of human error and passion in sacred litera- 
ture will go to it at first with less reverence, and reject some of the 
divine truth in it with superficial presumption and self-conceit,—and 
of this danger the Bishop of London warns us honestly and gravely. 
But it is still worse presumption and’self-conceit to fancy that we 
can aid the purposes of God by affecting to believe that to be part 
of His revelation which reveals nothing to us, and only clashes with 
all fle teaches us in the ordinary path of science. ‘To claim for 
the whole Bible the divine authority lest blind men should fail to 
recognize that authority for a part of it, is simply to supplement 
by a human precaution the assumed inadequacy of God's own 
means to attain His ownend, Of such manceuvring on behalf of Pro 
vidence religious men ought to be profoundly ashamed. It is not too 
much to say that the Bishop of London in bringing this home to the 
conscience of our Church has rendered it a service which gives it 
promise of a new life of faith. The English hierarchy, with few 
exceptions, have failed fearfully in their duty, and played fast and 
loose with their own intellect and conscience, Here we have a 
nobler example, which will do more to reconcile the growing thought 
of the day with the old English love for that Word of God which 
is not a book but a living Being, than all the forensic refutations 
of scepticism which Doctors of Divinity can produce. 





THE CALCUTTA CYCLONE. 

fy 1E English language does not contain a native word to express 

the more violent forms of wind. We have borrowed a great 
many since we became the great merchants of the East, but hur- 
ricane and tornado are Spanish, typhoon, we believe, Chinese, 
though dictionaries derive it from the Greek, simoom Arabic, and 
cyclone pure Greck, with a conventional meaning imposed upon it 
by science. Gale means anything, according to the speaker's idea 
of the proper power of wind, blast and squall imply limited dura- 
tion, and whirlwind is restricted to the lesser forms of circular 
hurricane, the waterspouts of air. Storm is the only native word 
of any force, and an Englishman’s idea of a storm does not tempt 


him to sympathize greatly with the sufferers from its violence. | them. 


If there were ages during which man was but a | wind to work all that destruction, 





throw Lloyds into a panic, and 
impede the systole diastole of Her Majesty's foreign mails, We 
question whether even after reading Lloyds’ report, and the much 
more graphic narrative which appeared in the 7% legraph, the 
average reader quite understands that an Indian cyclone is to 
Indians a catastrophe like an earthquake, an irresistible outburst 
of the destructive forces of nature before which man ang mail’ 
works are as powerless as before the breath of the Almighty 
which can be encountered only by submission, or that resignation 
which while it lasts is so undistinguishable from paralysis. It has 
been the lot of the writer to live through two cyclones, ouly less 
violent than that of the Sth of October, and one consideahj, 
earthquake, and on the whole he considers the earthquake the 
friendlier manifestation of the two. It brings your house about 
your ears, and suggests that the protection of Lieaven is suspended, 
but it gets itself done with, and the cyclone does not. 

That, we take it, is the secret of the horror with which all yey 
who have lived in Asia regard a genuine cyclone. The popular 
theory that such a storm occurs about once in ten years is, we 
believe, a mistake founded on imperfect knowledge. It occurs every 
year just after the tropical rains, but fortunately for civilization 
its force is not spent twice on the same spot, except after intervals 
of years, sometimes of quarter-centuries. The park planted by 
Marquis Wellesley, for example, sixteen miles from Calcutta, 
though now destroyed, has survived the cyloues of seventy years, 
apparently though not really unharmed, It is only when the 
destruction affects Europeans that in Asia details are known, 
and a storm which destroys everything between the Mauritiusand 
Africa, or submerges avast rice district, may remain in Europe unre. 
ported. Once, however, in every ten years some city like Calcutta, 
which, though tropical in every attribute aud circumstance is still 
not in the tropics, is included within the sweep of the broad band of 
wind which rushes, twisting itself in a spiral with twists a thousand 
miles long, from the north-east to the south-west, meeting fortun- 
ately nothing in its course from Bengal, till seven thousand miles 
away it brushes the white cloth off ‘lable Mountain, Once ia 
about a generation the same place finds itself near the centre of 
the current,and civilization realizes for an instant how utterly feeble 
it is when nature chooses that barbarism shall reign. In Bengal 
there is alwaysa slight but significant warning of such an occurrence 
being at hand. Nature suddenly sinks to rest, the atmosphere glows 
with heat, every settlement seems surrounded with a wall of rose- 
coloured haze, the birds stop chirping, and the hum of insects, 
which over all Asiatic deltas is as permanent a sound as the low 
roar of London is in Cheapside, suddenly arrests itself, leaving on 
the ear a sort of pain of silence. A little white cloud cowes up 
marching as if self driven in the very teeth of the breeze, a wall 
of dust is visible hundreds of feet high and as even to the eye a 
a canvass sail, and then the unlucky watchers know that probably 
for twelve hours life and property are in the hands of God alone. 
Man and animals simply crouch, conscious for once that even 
Even in the plains, in stations 


courage has become worthless. 
The trees, 


where there is no water, such a wind is bad enough. 
as it rises higher and higher, bend and twist and groan 
till the roots yield to the tremendous strain, and they are 
not broken but flung out of their sockets as if the blast 
were wroth with their resistance, every roof with a pitch to 
it goes whirling through the air, the wooden shutters are vlown 
iu with reports like pistol shots, and exposed to the full fury 
of the tempest the Europeans wait, half maddened with the roar 
of the typhoon, to see if masonry can hold out. ‘There are few 
situations on earth, not even waiting for the certainty of murder of 
which Government has forewarned you, equal to the strain sucha 
wind produces on the mind. It is not the ‘‘ storm,” the cou- 
tinuous volleys of bolts, rapid as the firing during an engagement 
which usually accompany a cyclone, and strike, or seem to strike, 
within a few feet of every house, it is the wind, the never ceasing 
rushing blast, strong as an avalanche, and, so to speak, studded 
every ten minutes with gusts which strike the walls like solid 
substances, which so wears out the nerves. /curopeans feel as if 
they were battling with spirits, as if the slightest loss of their owa 
hold over themselves, the slightest intermission in the strain of 
mental resistance,—mental, for there is little to do, —would destroy 
Many actually lose their tempers, clench teeth and fists as 
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uot the strangest illustration of the power of the wind. It seems in- 
credible, but it is before usin two independent records, that the blast | 5] 
tore bamboos from their roots and carried them through the air, 
4 feat to which the destruction of a cathedral is a trifle. A cannon- 
tall would hardly break a bamboo, and it presents to a wind a 
surface hardly larger than a thick rope and as flexible as a hair. 
Two hundred and ten vessels are reported wrecked, the Euro- 
peaus with characteristic self-absorption not counting the native | 
craft, which in the river and the canal would raise the number to 
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er and as it recedes they remain as prostrate as if the wave had 
a greality, utterly worn out, hardly ableto use the little judgment 
= has left. The natives give way first. ‘In the office,” writes a 
friend to ourselves, ‘‘ the natives were weeping like babies, sitting 
apd rocking to their own sobs, a Portuguese alone standing fairly 
to the storm,” and — a European neither sits nor sobs 
mind gets gradually unhinged. 
eS aaa stands, as most Indian settlements do, 
by the river, the horror of the _wind is aggravated by a 
more dangerous though less irritating plague of waters. The 
cyclone comes when the river is full,—the Hooghly, for ex- 
ample, was brimming, the water swollen by the late rains 
rushing down yellow with aud at a speed of eight miles an hour, 
gpd in a yolume of millions of tons per minute. As the wind 
struck the village of Serampore, for instance, on its road to Cal- 
catta, the river began to foam, to rise, to billow, till in an hour it 
was striking with huge waves upon the Strand, usually ten feet 
above it. Nothing can stand the double action. The wind tears 
at everything higher than a blade of grass, the water strikes blows 
like the impact of a locomotive at speed below the bank, and in 
an hour the road, solidified by the labour of years till it is one mass 
of brick and concrete, is swept away to the sea, and the waves 
break solidly into a library twelve feet from the ground and a 
measured sixty-five from high-water mark. ‘The great cedars 
which surround the Friend of India premises, eighty feet high and 
seventy years old, are whirled round and uprooted, with every fibre 
twisted, and the blast with one and the same impact levels the giant 
trees of Lord Wellesley’s Park, the only scene in India absolutely 
English. The native houses are of course all down. In the 
instance we are speaking of eleven thousand persons were roofless 
in half an hour, their houses, roofs, joists, beams, and doors blowing 
about like straws, while that eternal maddening wind, which seems 
almost a personal foe, keeps sweeping on as if the destruction of a 
town were but an incident for which it could not wait. <A few 
minutes later it struck Calcutt# sixteen miles away, and then the 
losses ceased to be individua). The great city itself consists, looking 
from the north, as the wind did, of a vast assemblage of huts, some 
150,000 of them, wholly unsheltered, the nearest undulation being 
dighty miles away, fringed to the south-west with green-windowed, 
colonnaded houses. Away went the huts of the natives and 
the verandah roofs of the Europeans, and portions of the roof 
of the cathedral, weighing scores of tons, followed, flying visi- 
bly, like condors with wings outspread, for yards over the 
plain, This building was designed with ecclesiastical disregard 
for all propricties of locale to be purely Gothic, and is bastard 
Gothic, it has in consequence a pitched roof, and of course 
in the first grand cyclone the structure showed how completely it 


filled with native craft till the water is not visible, and down on 
the crowd came the blast above and the Hooghly below, a volume | p 
of yellow water a mile broad, fifty feet deep, racing at the speed 
of a fast horse, and accumulated just above the port by a sand- 
bank which acts like the dam of some ‘enormous mill-stream. Half 
the ships were without moorings, but against the Hooghly when | p 
once up chain cables matter little. The whole mass began to drift, 
the native boats dropped under like walnut-shells, their crews 
dying in hundreds like water rats, the forest of masts, ropes, and 
in many instances, or we wrong Calcutta carelessness, furled sails, 
gave way like the forest on shore, and with every new heave of 
the river some great steamer was thrown upon the bank. Imagine 
4 two-thousand-ton steamer loaded for departure, weighing perhaps 
five thousand tons, hurled from the river up Wellington Street to 
Somerset House, and our readers may form some idea of the 
foree exerted against the shipping. They will not understand the 
seene if they do not add that the wind maddens them till they 
would scarcely look at the steamer as it passed. Yet even this was 














sed to human violence, and indeed there | tion which must have rushed over the scattered villages to the 
a wd living malignity in the blast. They are swimming against | south, or the losses below Saugor, which must have been close to 

the centre of the gale. 
blows absorbs all thought, continued battering the city, and 
when it lightened Calcutta looked as if it had just survived 
a bombardment. The destruction must be inconceivably great. 
There are some two millions of haman beings living within 
five miles of Government House,—official estimates of Cal- 
cutta only include all within the “ Marhatta ditch,” which is 
about as much Calcutta as the City is London,—and every soul 
among them must have many rupees to pay apart altogether from 
the commercial loss. Fortunately natives bear such losses with 
the calm phlegm of fatalists, and the Europeans never lose for an 
instant the sense of being encamped. Both classes will mect the 
catastrophe with a serenity never felt in a country where the 
dread of poverty is on men’s souls, and in a week the only traces of 
the storm will be the Cathedral trying in vain to look uglier than 
it was, and the broad belt of clearing visible from the Ochter- 
lony Monument—the furrow marked in the forest as by the 
ploughshare of the Almighty. 


N 


Societies, on the allegation that the number of the refugees from 
slavery was at least one million, is reported to have replied that 
“there were counter-allegations that they were but few.” 
sidering that Mr. Jefferson Davis lately estimated the number 
of slaves enfranchised by the war at two millions, and that it 
appears to be an article of faith with English politicians and 
publicists in general that Southerners never exaggerate, the 
‘“‘ counter-allegations ” spoken of by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were rather startling to those who have paid some attention 
to this particular aspect of the American struggle. 
want of accurate data on the subject was really felt. 
recent number of the Philadelphia Gazette (September 29) it 
appears that that want is met at last. 
of freed, escaped slaves, divided over all the States, we are 
informed, is 1,368,000. 
number of those set free, actually or prospectively, by constitu- 
tional action in Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Western Virginia, 
—by Act of Congress in the district of Columbia and in the 
Territories,—we reach a total over 1,500,000, so that Mr. Davis 
may not have been so far wrong after all. 


For hours the wind, which while it 





THE FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETIES. 
R. GLADSTONE, on being applied to some few months ago 
to further the objects of one of the English Freedimen’s Aid 


Con- 


S:ill the 
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The ascertained number 


If to these escaped slaves we add the 


Anyhow, the ascertained number of 1,368,000 escaped slaves 


actually freed by the war is a suflicient answer on the one hand 
to those who assert that the war has done nothing for human 
freedom, on the other to those who assert that the coloured 
race has not cared to avail itself of the opportunities it held out to 


felt itself out of place. In the river the ships were lying five | them. More than one-third of the late slave-population of the 
tiers deep for a space of nearly three miles, every interstice being | United States are now, to all intents and purposes, free. A 


glance at the map will show that this number is far more than 


roportionate to the area of slave-territory as yet occupied by the 


Federals, and a reference to the tables of the last census will 
show that it is also far more than proportionate to the density 
of the slave population on that area. 


There has thus been a 


ositive effort of the coloured race towards freedom And it is 


one of the unspeakable blessings of this, the grandest struggle 
of modern times, that that effort has been till now almost 
invariably in the first instance a bloodless one ; that the American 
negro has not savagely fought his way into a selfish freedom, 
like a wild beast breaking his cage, but has fled into freedom first, 
and fought for freedom afterwards like a man. 
advocates of his freedom durst not have hoped either that the 
war could have been carsied on till now without kindling the 
fires of servile insurrection, or that regiments of the disciplined 
freedmen of yesterday would have been ready to fight with the 
valour which they have displayed at Port Hudson, before Charles- 
ton, or more recently at Laurel Hill. 


The most hopeful 


On the other hand, this enormous number of fugitives from 
avery is for the Federal Government a difficulty such as no 


belligerent probably has ever had to cope with. To subdue the 
quarter of a continent in arms is a task seldom attempted before, 
but as if that task were not sufficiently Herculean, the Federal 
authorities must also feed, clothe, house, andemploy refugees whose 
‘hundreds of thousands are now running on towards the second 
million. Simply to have attempted this is great; the Northern 
people have attempted it, and no words can be too strong for the 
thousands, and the loss of life is, we fear, not exaggerated in the | baseness of those Englishmen who choose to deny, ignore, pooh- 
French telegram. We know nothing as yet, be it remembered, | pooh, ridicule, or distort the fact. Competent observers have, it 
af the destruction above the port, or the effect of the inunda- | is true, reckoned that for every refugee who is a charge to the 
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Government for the time being, another is, either directly or after 
having been for a time in receipt of relief, absorbed into the 
general population as au independent member of the community. 


paupers, should be better able than any other country to guess 
what must be the burden of maintaining that number and more, 
in the midst of a gigantic war. 

With this tremendous difficulty, then, the Federal Government 
an] the Northern people have manfully grappled, and are grap- 
pling manfully. ‘The Government forms camps of refuge, sup- 
plies rations sufficient to keep body and soul together to women 
and children, and to the aged; the Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
which have sprung up in every Federal city take charge of 
the refugees as far as possible, and provide for the comforts 
which individual cases require—clothing, instruction, means of 
employment, and direction. The thousand miles of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley contain thirty-three stations, where 113,650 
refugees have been under the care of these societies during the 
past year. The fifteen stations of Middle and East Tennessee and 
Alabama contain 50,000 more. Camp Nelson in Kentucky 
has 8,000. ‘The Federal capital, Washington, has 25,000. For 
these refugees, over and above Federal and State disbursements, 
there has been raised in the North since the beginning of the 
war the sum of 639,644 dols. And what is worth far more than 
money, noble men and women from the North have gone forth 
by hundreds to spend themselves and be spent upon the task of 
raising theso slaves of yesterday into free men and women. 

They have succeeded, it must be said, beyond all hope in their 
tusk. Of the 113,650 refugees of the Mississippi Valley 62,300, or 
more than half, support themselves. In spite of the prowling 
Confederate brigands of Western Tennessee, 10,000 freedmen 
maintain themselves in and around Memphis alone. Of the five 
schools in the city, with nearly 700 pupils, three are supported “ by 
the free people themselves, and supplied with competent, ener- 
getic, and experienced teachers,” says a letter of 15th June, 1864, 
printed in a late paper of the (London) Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
Six “contraband” camps in Alabama, containing about 5,000 
refugees, under the direction of Lieutenant Harris—if not ere this 
broken up by the slave-driver Forrest and his gangs—have 
under cultivation about 2,000 acres, 1,000 in cotton, the rest in 
corn, potatoes, wheat, and garden crops. “ ‘There are saw-mills, 
grist-mills, blacksmith, carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, and dress- 
maker's shops. ‘The extensive gardens are kept in order by old 
and infirm negroes.” These camps ‘are now independent of 
Government for a single dollar or article, and will, it is said, 
furnish funds for the establishment of others.”—(Paper circulated 
by the Birmingham and Midland Counties’ Association for the 
help of the refugees from slavery in America.) The good work 
done long ere this at Port Royal, South Carolina, need only be 
referred to. 

Still the work to be done is enormous. “ Hundreds of thou- 
sands are coming in, and as long as the war lasts, and for long after 
the war shall cease, probably hundreds of thousands will continue 
to swell the numbers to be ministered to.” No such absolutely 
pauper population has probably ever been known in modern 
times as are these refugees, when they first throw themselves on 
Federal charity. \We hear of 1,000 arriving “in a snowstorm 
with only the poor clothes on their backs;” 900 on another day, 
** all ragged,—their masters had not given them clothes some for a 
year, others two years.” Add to this that the refugee population 
contains far more than the normal proportion of ineffectives— 
women, children, the aged, the infirm. The patriarchs of the 
South have taken care as far as possible to remove betimes the 
most valuable portion of their human stock from the clutch of 
freedom, leaving the helpless, i. e., worthless remnant, to the 
invader. And slavery, be it remembered, has its own special 
causes of inefficiency. “The cruel severity with which many have 
been treated renders them unfit for hard labour.” 

Several organizations have been formed in this country to co- 
operate with the American Freedmen's Aid Societies, including 
one in London, presided over by Sir T. Fowell Buxton. Perhaps 
the most interesting effort made by any of them for this purpose 
is that of the Birmingham and Midland Counties’ Association—to 
freight a ship with stores and send it out. What the freedmen 
most need is what Birmingham and the surrounding districts can 
best supply—hardware, tools, implements of husbandry, ke. 
Thus a Virginian superintendent writes:—‘‘We have seven 
ploughs, forty-five clumsy Government hoes, no shovels, and but 


! want tools and the various employments of a little 
| are cruelly fleeced, moreover, where no stores have l 
| blished for their behoof, and have been forced to pay fif 

3ut England, who knows by the double experience of the Irish | : 
famine and the Lancashire cotton distress what it is, in a period | bowl sold at eight. 
of profound peace, to maintain an extra half-million of temporary | once stands over indeed for the present, as the 
| offers of free freight in instalments, and the needs t 
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are pressing. Goods have been received to the value of 3502 


and money contributions for more than 4001, and the Federa} 
Government have intimated that duties will be remitted on all 
articles forwarded by the Association. 

Let us hope that by such practical efforts of benevolence some 
atonement will be made to our American brethren for the studied 
indifference of our statesmen, and the studied insolence of our 
journalists, towards the great Anglo-Saxon people of the 
Western world, during the whole of this their fiery trial, 


for an axe-handle sold at the store for sixteey 








THE HAMILTON-DOUGLASES.—(CONTINUED,) 
RRAN was a weak man, whose character, ever irresolute and 
therefore repeatedly treacherous as respected his alliances 
and friendships, vacillated between amiable sentimentality and spas- 
modic ferocity. Although not a man of any capacity and quite 
unpractised in military or naval service, his Royal connection and 
feudal power seem to have given him from the first a dispropor- 
tionate share in public commands. In 1504 he was sent to Den- 
mark to assist the King of that country, and in 1507 to France on 
a mission to the French Court. Passing secretly and without per- 
mission through England, the jealousy of Henry VII. was 
aroused, and when in the following year Arran was returning with 
his bastard brother, Sir Patrick Hamilton, in the same manner, he 
was arrested in Kent by an agent of the English King, and re. 
fusing to take an oath which bound them to the observance of 
peace within that country, the brothers Hamilton were committed 
to custody, and not released for several months, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances and menaces of King James. In 1513 
Arran was most unfortunately chosen, probably simply from 
his social position, as generalissimo of the forces despatched 
by James IV. to the assistance of the French. Such a fleet as 
Scotland had not yet seen was raised, and with a force of 3,000 
men on boird the expedition started with strict orders to proceed 
straight to France without ravaging any of the English territories. 
In defiance of this Arran conducted the fleet to Carrickfergus in Ire- 
land, landed his troops, and stormed the town, sparing neither age nor 
sex, this being during a time of peace with England, and contrary to 
an express promise of King James to that country. Arran then re- 
turned to Ayr with his plunder, and sailed again before the arrival 
of Sir Andrew Wood, whom the angry King had sent to supersele 
him. ‘On the future history of this armament, ‘says Tytler, 
“there rests a deep obscurity. That it reached France is certain, 
and it is equally clear that only a few ships ever returne] to Scot- 
land. Of its exploits nothing has been recorded.” Arran re- 
mained in France till the battle of Flolden relieved him from 
all fear of the incensed King, and he returned with the Duke 
of Albany, the son of Alexander, brother of James ILL, and con- 
sequently his own first cousin. He aspired to the Regency, which, 
however, was obtained by Albany, but he was appointed Captain 
of the Castle of Edinburgh. In the struggle with Angus and 
Home the latter was committed to the custody of Arran, but he 
was persuaded by his prisoner to release him and fly with him to 
England, Albany seized Arran’s castles, but on the intercession 
of the Princess Mary—Arran’s mother—he consented to adiit her 
son to grace, and Arran deserted Angus and Ilome as readily as 
he had joined them. Scarcely had he returned, however, than le 
entered into fresh combinations against Albany with Lennox, 
Glencairn, Mure of Caldwell, and others; but this rebellion also, 
though formidable at first, was crushed by Albany, and Arran 
again obtained his pardon, this time through the influence of 
Beaton. On the withdrawal of Albany to France, in June, 1517, 
Arran was constituted Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, Warden 
of the Marches, and one of the Lords of Regency. In this office he 
came into violent collision with Angus, and an encounter took place 
between their followers in the streets of Edinburgh, April 30, 1520, 
in which Sir Patrick Hamilton and others were killed. In 1521 
Albany returned and recovered his authority, and Arran was agail 
appointed one of the Council of Regency during his temporary 
withdrawal to France in 1522; but on his final retirement in 1524, 
in conjunction with the Queen Dowager, Arran possessed himself 
of the Government till in his turn dispossessed by Angus. After 
a faint attempt at resistance to the Douglases, Arran, in his usual 
fashion, deserted his former friends, made terns with Angus, 


one cart. .... The people are ready and anxious to work, buti and went so far as to command a force sent against his owt 
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ae Earl of Lennox, who was attempting to deliver the | Scotch Parliament, thesuccession of the Hamiltons in case of failure 
nep 1 King from his thraldom. In an engagement near Linlith- | of children to the Queen was once more solemnly recognized and 
sae September 4, 1526, Lennox was routed by Arran and Angus, | provided for. In 1559 Chatelherault again took his side against 
mg r he had surrendered by Sir James Hamilton, the Queen Regent, along with the Protestant "Lords of the Con- 
ran, usually called the Bastard of Arran, a man gregation ; and there were projects of marriage between his son 


aod killed afte 
natural son of Ar . 1: 
f character. In bitter remorse Arran threw | Arran and Queen Elizabeth, which came to nothing owing to the 


of great ferocity © : “ie 
himself by the side of Lennox’s body, exclaiming that “the | repugnance of the latter to the weak young nobleman. On the 


best, the bravest man in Scotland had fallen,” and | return of Mary to Scotland Chatelherault hoped to obtain her 


isest, the ; “i 
ren imself up in one of his castles, refused to take any | hand for his son, and he so strongly opposed the marriage 


hutting | ; , Salle 
Por share in the Government. On the forfeiture of Angus, | with Darnley, even rising in arms, that when in December, 
Arran had a charter of the barony of Bothwell (November 16, | 1565, he submitted to the Queen, she compelled him to 
1528), put died soon after, before the 21st July, 1529. leave the kingdom and retire to France, In that country 


He left several natural sons, one of whom was John Hamilton, he continued till 1569, while his family, headed by the 
afterwards celebrated as the unprincipled and profligate Archbishop | Primate of St. Andrew's, intrigued with every party, and be- 
of St. Andrew's, who played a conspicuous part in the scenes of | trayed every party by turns. ‘The most flagrant instance 
Queen Mary’s reign and the minority of James VI., and was | of their double-dealing was in 1567, immediately after the im- 
executed at Stirling on April 1, 1570. Arran was succeeded by his | prisonment of Mary at Lochleven, when professing openly to be 

eldest son James, second Earl, who was in several respects a copy | partisans of that Queen, they proposed secretly to Moray and the 

of his father. ‘There was, however, one important difference | other party that Mary should be executed at once, as the only 
between them—that the second Ear! leant to the side of the Reformed | means of reconciling all parties, but in truth because that pro- 
doctrines as much as a man of his irresolute character could be said | ceeding would leave only a feeble infant between them and the 
to adhere to any opinions. On the melancholy death of James V. | Crown of Scotland. In 1569 the Duke returned from France with 
in December, 1342, after the disaster of Solway Moss, Arran, from | a commission from Mary as her Lieutenant-General, but on Moray 
his rank and his Protestant leanings, was selected as the fittest | marching against him again temporized, and agreed to acknowledge 

rson to take the post of Regent or Governor to the infant Queen | the young King’s authority, lay down his arms, and repair to a 

Mary. Mr. ‘Tytler describes him as a man of amiable disposition, | convention at Edinburgh, giving hostages for his good behaviour, 

but indolent in his habits, and unhappily of that undecided temper | on condition that the Queen’s partisans had their estates restored 

which unfitted him to act with energy and success in times | to them, and that some plan consistent with her honour and preser- 
of so much confusion and difficulty. The Estates of Parlia- | vation were agreed to between the two parties. He repaired to 
ment, which assembled on the 13th of March, 1543, passed an | Edinburgh accordingly, but Moray, who had kept up his forces 

Act confirming Arran as Regent, as being the second per-|on the pretext of reducing the Borders to order, after he had 

son in the realm, and nearest io succeed to the Crown/done so, called upon Chatelherault and his friends to sign at 

failing the Queen and her children,—and one of the first} once, as a preliminary to all discussion, an acknowledgment of 

Acts passed under his auspices was to allow the use of the | the King’s authority, and on their refusing had them seized and 

Bible in the vulgar tongue. Henry VIII.’s agents described him as | imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. 

«asoft God’s man, that loved well to look on the Scripture.” From this restraint Chatelherault was released in 1570 by 

Cardinal Beaton, who on the strength of an alleged will of King | Kirkaldy of Grange, after the assassination of the Regent Moray by 

James was claiming the Regency, was arrested and imprisoned, | Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. He then contributed the strength of 

and “ two stout gospellers ” had licences to preach granted them. | the Hamiltons to the final struggle in favour of Mary which was 

Beaton from his prison laid Scotland under an Interdict, a sentence | made by Grange, and joined him at Edinburgh Castle with troops, 

which then operated practically as well as theoretically in that | his fourthson, Lord Claud Hamilton, ancestor of the Marquisof Aber- 

kingdom. The public excitement was so great that Arran thought | corn, taking an active part in the sallies made from the beleaguered 
it advisable to place Beaton in merely nominal restraint, which at | garrison. In 1571, however, Dumbarton Castle, the other great strong- 
once became actual liberty and renewed political activity. Henry | hold of Mary’s faction, was taken by a daring escalade on the part of 

VILL. was endeavouring to secure a union of the two Crowns by | Crawford of Jordanhill, the devoted attendant of Darnley in his 

the marriage of his son Edward with the infant Queen, and as a | last days, who pursued an unrelenting mission of vengeance against 

bribe to Arran he promised him the hand of the Princess Elizabeth | Mary. In this castle was John Hamilton, the Archbishop of St. 
for his son. Arran eagerly accepted the offer, and after much | Andrew's, who was instantly hurried totrial for the deaths of Darn- 
negotiation a treaty was agreed to in the Scotch Parliament in | ley and the Regent Moray, condemned, and hanged and quartered 

June, 1543, and signed by Henry in July, in spite of the opposi- | without delay. The Duke of Chatelherault and the Hamiltons had 

tion of Beaton and Mary of Guise the Queen's French mother, of | been outlawed by the Regent Lennox in July, 1571, and the death 

which treaty the marriage of Edward and Mary with securities | of the Primate raised the fury of the family to the highest 
for the liberties of Scotland and a promise by the latter not| pitch. A surprise of Lennox’s camp at Stirling, planned and ex- 
to assist France, were the principal points. But in September | ecuted by a party of men commanded among others by Lord 

Arran, alarmed at the threatening attitude of the Catholic | Claud Hamilton, was at first successful in making prisoners of the 
party, who had carried off the young Queen to Stirling | Regent, of Morton and nearly all the leaders of the opposite party ; 
Castle, sought a reconciliation with Beaton, confessed his heresy, | but the Borderers who constituted the surprising force then 
and was received again into the favour of the Church of | abandoning themselves to plundering the city, the townsmen 
Rome. Disputes now thickened between King Henry and the| rallied, Mar issued from the castle of Stirling, the assailants 
Scotch Government, and mutual complaints of breaches of engage- | were in their turn surprised and routed, and the prisoners were all 
ment and acts of hostility led in December to the annulling of the | rescued with the exception of Lennox, who while still a prisoner 
treaties by the Scottish Parliament, in which from one cause or} was shot by Captain Calder, at the previous instigation, as he 
the other nearly all parties had united against England, and to the | alleged, of Lord Claud and the Earl of Huntley (Chatelherault’s son- 
revocation of the licence to read the Bible in the vulgar tongue. | in-law), in revenge for the Archbishop's death. Mar succeeded as 
The next year saw the invasion of Scotland by Seymour, Earl of | Regent, but soon dying Morton assumed that post, and speedily re- 
Hertford, which broke up effectually for the time the English | duced the Queen's party to such extremities that on the 23rd Feb- 
party in that kingdom. ‘The subsequent invasion by the Protector | ruary, 1573, the Hamiltons made separate terms with him, aban- 
Somerset and the battle of Pinkie are matters of history. Arran | doning Kirkaldy and Lethington to their fate. The terms stipu- 
continued nominally at the head of the Government till 1554, but | lated their complete submission to the existing Government, and 
his name was a mere cover for the successive ascendency of dif- | their acknowledgment as illegal of all the enterprises of the Queen's 
ferent parties. In April, 1554, Mary of Guise succeeded in com- | party, while they obtained restitution of the estates of those adherents 
pling him to resign his authority as Regent to her, not- | of the Queen who should submit, and a general Act of oblivion for 
withstanding the opposition of Arran’s bastard brother, the} them except as regarded the murders of the Regents Moray and Len- 
Primate of St, Andrew's, who had lately obtained considera- | nox. Tuis ended the political career of the Duke, who died at Hamil- 
On the occasion of sending the} ton on the 22nd January, 1575. He left four sons, the eldest of 
whom, James, third Earl of Arran, did not succeed to the title of 
Chatelherault, which was resumed by the Crown of France. is 
‘Taken prisoner in the castle of St. 





ble influence over his mind. 
young Queen of Scotland to France in June, 1548, Arran had 
been created by the King of France Duke of Chatelherault, with a 
Pension of 30,000 livres a year. He had several charters of | career was a miserable one. 
Church lands in 1550, and one of the barony of Kettlestoun, | Andrew’s when Cardinal Beaton was murdered in 1546, he was re- 
county Linlithgow, February 5, 1551. | When the match between | leased by the French, visited the Court of France in 1555, and was 
the Daupbin of France and Queen Mary was assented to by the | appointed Captain of the Scottish Guards there. But discovering 
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that the brothers Guise were plotting to cut him off as an adherent 
of the Reformed faction, he fled from France in 1559, and returned 
to Scotland with a strong hatred to the French party, visiting 
England on his way back, and having an interview with Queen 
Elizabeth. He was formally recommended to her as her husband 
by the Lords of the Congregation in 1560, but was courteously 
declined, and in the following year he became a suitor to 
Queen Mary, but being the only one of the nobility who 
opposed her having the exercise of her own religion he 
lost’ all chance of her acceptance of him. The parsimony of 
his father at the same time kept him in a state of poverty 
quite inconsistent with his position as a Prince of the Royal 
Blood, and his natural tendency to insanity being increased by 
disappointments in all quarters, he became more and more eccentric 
till his extravagancies at length extended to actual frenzy, and he 
was formally declared insane. 

On the death of the Duke his father the family estates 
devolved on the second son, Lord John Hamilton, who in 
1541 had the commendatory of the rich abbey of Aberbroth- 
wick, or Arbroath, conferred on him, and usually went by the 
title of the commendator of Arbroath. He had a charter of 
the lands of Eastwod from Hugh, Earl of Eglintoun, October 24, 
1562. He with his brother Claud and the Primate of St. Andrew’s 
became the leading spirits of the Hamiltons, and to them must be 
attributed the treacherous and discreditable part played by the 
family during this period. ‘The Primate, Jolin Hamilton, partici- 
pated in the death of Darnley, and he and the other Hamiltons 
proposed that of Mary, but they once more rose in her favour 
after her escape from Lochleven, in May, 1568, which had been 
plotted chiefly by Lord John, who received the Queen at Hamilton, 
and gathered round her an army of above 6,000 men, who were all 
dispersed at the battle of Langside. He submitted to Moray, but 
with Lord Claud plotted the death of that Regent, and, as we have 
seen, took part in the final struggle for Mary against the Regents 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton, the first of whom owed his death to an 
order of Lord Claud. Submitting to Morton in 1573, the Hamil- 
tons escaped for the time the consequences of their various crimes, 
but joining Morton's enemics in his temporary overthrow, when 
he recovered his power in 1579 they were the first to experience 
The greed of the Douglases added to the motives 
of Morton on other grounds. Arbroath’s possessions are described 
as the greatest and the richest in Scotland at that time. ‘ ‘These 
lands were conterminous with the vast estates of the Earl of Angus, 
which included nearly all the Overward of Clydesdale, as Arbroath’s 
did the Netherward. But although,” observes Mr. Tytler, ‘ his 
enmity against Arbroath and his brother was entirely selfish, 
Morton was not guilty of injustice when he persuaded the young 
King that it was his duty to proceed with severity against the 
House of Hamilton. It had a long reckoning of crime and blood 
to account for.” The fatal exception to the oblivion in the agree- 
ment of 1573 was employed as the instrument of the destruction 
of the House, and they were declared guilty under the Acts of 
attainder passed against the murderers of Moray and Lennox. 
Morton and Angus besieged and took the castle of Hamilion, and 
its commander, Arthur Hamilton of Merton, was hanged, with 
others of the family, among whom was Arthur Hamilton, brother of 
Bothwellhaugh, who had held his stirrup while he mounted after 
the murder of Moray. The castle of Dreffan, in which the Duchess of 
Chatelherault and her insane son Arran resided, was also taken, and 
they were both imprisoned. Arbroath fled, disguised as a sailor, to 
Flanders and France, Lord Claud to England, where he implored 
the intercession of Elizabeth, who accordingly sent a gentleman to 
Scotland for that purpose. But he found the young King and the 
whole body of the nobility inflamed with the deepest hatred against 
the Hamiltons, expressing a conviction that their restoration would 
be dangerous to his person, and resolute against their pardon or 
return, Thus in October, 1579, fell utterly the House of Hamil- 
ton. But it was only for atime. The Scotch nobles, as we have 
pointed out, were hard to extirpate, and the Hamiltons, as of Royal 
blood, were almost beyond the reach of the law. Their repeated 
treacheries were condoned by opinion as acts of “ policy ” justifi- 
able in them as in Kings, and they seem never to have been out of 
favour with the mass of the people. 


his vengeance. 


THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, October 22, 1864. 
AGAIN Sheridan has won victory in the Shenandoah Valley. It 
seems that General Early had been reinforced by the few thousands 
whom Lee could spare, and had followed Sheridan at a respectful 
distance as he went down the valley again, watching a favourable 


opportunity of fulfilling his threat to “smash him up,” 
confidently asserted that General Longstreet went into th 
to superintend this operation, but the report is not confirmed 
The favourable opportunity came last W ednesday, and Gener) 
Early certainly used it with great cleverness and dash, — 
Sheridan, as he well knew, had gone to Washington for one of — 
consultations which you may have noticed he keeps up with ieee 
Grant. The army lay between Winchester and Strasburg, upon a 
north side of Cedar Run, which is only a large brook. Ay alten 
had been apprehended for some days, but it had not come, and it 
was supposed that Early had given it up. Never was there 
a greater mistake. On Wednesday, at three in the morning 
favoured by a dense and wide-spreading fog, he attacked Sheridan’, 
army while all but the pickets and sentries were asleep. Ho 
massed three divisions of infantry upon our left, the men cary. 
ing only their arms and ammunition, and leaving behind their ve 
canteens, lest their clinking should awake our troops, and moving 
swiftly and silently through the fog fell upon the left with furious 
musketry and fiendish yelling. ‘The surprise was complete, and 
proved nearly disastrous. The left wing was driven pell-mel} oyt 
of its camp in amazed confusion, some of the men being taken or 
killed in their tents and in their very blankets. Guns were aban- 
doned because there was no time to put to the horses, much less to 
open fire upon the enemy. A feint upon our right did not much 
damage, but it added to the confusion which spread all along the 
line, and the fog helped to bewilder officers as well as men, Some 
semblance of organization, however, was accomplished after a 
while, and a retreating fight began. But the enemy’s advantage 
was so great that he could not be stayed by the troops in line, 
and even the Nineteenth Corps began to waver. More unused 
guns had been abandoned, three general officers and many fidd 
officers had been killed or wounded, and the prospects of the 
day were very gloomy. At this juncture General Wright, who was 
in command, ordered the Sixth Corps to advance against the 
enemy’s centre. It had been encamped at right angles to the 
enemy's line, and proved to be in fact, though not in design, a 
reserve. Wheeling steadily round and opening its ranks to let the 
shaken Nineteenth pass through, it opened fire, showed steady front, 
and at once checked the insurgent onset. (A wounded rebel in one 
of the hospitals while I was at Washington said, in reference to 
the unexpected appearance of this corps there, “I believe if we 
was to go to hell we would meet that d d Sixth Corps.”) 
But the backward movement of the whole line had to be kept up 
until a crest was reached about four miles from the point of first 
attack. Here the enemy was effectually repulse.l and both armies 
stopped to breathe. If the battle had ended there we should have 
been badly defeated with the loss of 2) guns. But while theenemy 
is entrenching himself upon the ground which he has won andthe 
Union army is considering its situation, a faint cheer comes up from 
the extremity of the line. What is it? Reinforcements? Yes,a 
reinforcement of one man, ‘The news travels faster from mouth to 
mouth than a horse can gallop. It is Sheridan, who slept last 
night at Winchester, twelve miles off, and who has ridden post- 
haste to the field. Down he comes, with hat in hand, and rides 
all along the line, hope and determination lighting up almost to 
beauty his homely face, and followed by a great wave of acclama- 
tion. In his own words he “ takes the matter in hand” at once. 
The news of his arrival and his purpose spreads backward among 
the stragglers, and many of them take heart and return. Others 
are brought back. The line of battle is reformed, and with the 
Sixth Corps in the centre, the re-animated Nineteenth on the right, 
Crook’s division on the left, and Custer’s and Merritt’s cavalry on the 
extreme wings, at three o’clock in the afternoon Sheridan charges 
straight upon the hitherto victorious enemy. Protected by breast- 
works and flushed with success they fight splendidly, but in vain. 
Afterastubborn resistance theyare swept, right, left, andcentre, from 
the field, leaving behind them the guns which they had taken, and 
thirty beside, more than fifty in all, and are driven reeling through 
Strasburg, and pursued by cavalry until darkness, their constant 
and fitting ally, affords them concealment and protection. 

On the same day on which Sheridan won this signal victory 
a Confederate attack, at first equally successful, but in the eu 
equally disastrous with that in the Shenandoah, was made uw 
Vermont by some Southern gentlemen who made Canada theit 
base of operations. St. Alban’s, the scene of this exploit, lies 
among the green hills about fifteen miles south of the Canada line, 
near the shore of Lake Champlain. ‘lhe county town of Franklin 
county, it is, however, only a place of about 4,000 inhabitants. It 
is one of those pretty, tidy, thriving villages of which New England 
is so full, built like many of them around a pleasant square of 
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es, two banks, some small mills, and the inevitable academy. 


church ‘ a : nals 
At this quiet little place some strangers arrived during the week 
ednesday, coming in parties of twos and threes, and 


before We : ne ; 
topping at the two inns ambitiously called hotels since the 
gtd a] 


yillage has beon inflated by a railway. There were between 
twenty and thirty of them, but they appear to have no parti- 
cular acquaintance with each other, and attracted no attention 
except by the travelling satchels which they carried slung under 
the left arm. Some of them wore United States uniforms. They 
Jounged around, and appeared to have no particular occupation, 
but on Wednesday, about three o clock in the afternoon, having 
aid their plans and disposed themselves in the proper places, they 
suddenly took armed possession of the business part of the village, 
robbed the banks revolver in hand, stuffing their bags with 
« greenback,” and then made similar attempts in the principal 
stores. Fora few minutes of course nothing was known of their 
eedings except just where they were at work, but even there 
the people showed fight instantly. One man knocked two of the 
fellows down, but was checked by the revolver of the third. 
Being well armed, of course they had matters their own way 
for a while, and after shooting four or five persons, mor- 
tally wounding two, and shooting at all those whom they 
thought it worth while to intimidate, and threatening to burn 
the town if serious resistance were offered, they seized 
horses upon which they had their eyes, and “ made tracks” 
for Canada. But they did not succeed quite so easily as 
Early did among the Hessians of Pennsylvania, chiefly of 
course because Early had an army within reach, and they 
were but twenty-five, but partly also because they had to 
deal not with Hessians, but with Yankees. ‘They got a start of an 
hour and a half, but at the end of that time there were fifty armed 
and mounted men after them, who stayed not upon the order of 
their going, but got off in parties of eight or ten as fast as they 
could mount and arm. Of course the State authorities and General 
Dix at New York were informed by telegraph of what had 
happened. General Dix sent troops after the caterans of course, 
with the order to his subordinate, ‘‘ Put a discreet officer in com- 
mand, and in case they are not found on our side of the line pursue 
them into Canada, if necessary, and destroy them.” If the soldiers 
had overtaken them this order would most certainly have been 
carried out, and General Dix would have been sustained by the 
country. But although there would have been a certain satisfaction 
and sense of future security in knowing that the fellows were put to 
death on the spot where they were taken red-handed, perhaps it is 
better that those of them who have been captured were taken by, or 
atleast with, the co-operation of the Canadian authorities themselves 
and are now locked up to await the requisition of our Govern- 
ment. Fourteen of them have been already secured, and about 
150,000 dols. of the money recovered. One Canadian constable 
was killed in making the arrests. And here let me say that the 
Canadian authorities, and Lord Monck in particular, have com- 
manded our respect, and more, by the promptness and perfect good 
faith which they have shown in thiscase and in the two cases of piracy 
which preceded it. I will add too (though not very pertinently), 
that the British Consul in New York, Mr. Archibald, although as 
strongly British in feeling as he ought to be, and having views of 
British policy the wisdom of which we may not unreasonably 
doubt, has preserved the regard and consideration in which he was 
held before the war by the unimpeachable manner in which he 
has since discharged his often delicate and not always agreeable 
duties. To return to the St. Alban’s raid. Is it strange, is 
it an evidence of an utter sacrifice of Anglo-Saxon liberty, and 
of the inestimable writ of hubeas corpus, is it so unac- 
countable that when our villages are subject to such caterans’ 
pillage and murder, and when our steamers are seized by 
men who come on board of them as passengers, as the Chesa- 
peake was and as the Roanoke has just been, that we should 
keep a good strong water-bound fort or two in which to put 
without much ceremony fellows whom we have good reason to 
believe would cut these little capers if we would only let them 
alone until they did it? Or is it a proof of Anglo-Saxon sense 
always to wait, in time of civil war, before shutting the stable door 
until the horse is stolen? A harrying like this at St. Alban’s 
would have been almost impossible in a town in one of the Slave 
States even in time of peace, owing to the armigerent habits of the 
people there; and it reminds me, by the contrast in manners which 


it indicates, of « characteristic incident of which a friend of mine | 


was witnessin Memphis, l'ennessee, beforethe rebellion. He was upon 
the verandah of an hotel, the most respectable in the place. Upon 
this verandah the barber's shop opened by a French window, or 
glazed door, near which sat a respectable-seeming man, half dozing 


in an arm-chair, Suddenly a puff of wind slammed one of the 
doors sharply to, when as suddenly this dozing gentleman sprang 
to his feet, and drawing a revolver fired six shots in quick succes- 
sion right into the barber's shop. My friend was horror-struck, 
for he was without the advantage of a slaveholder’s education. 
But it proved that no one was hurt, the barber's shop having no- 
body in it except a mulatto boy, who flung himself flat upon the 
floor. ‘The ‘Tennessean had mistaken the noise of the window for 
a pistol shot, and had fired in supposed self-defence. But it is 
exquisitely “Southern” that he should have taken the sound as a 
matter of course for that of a pistol; that he should have assumed, 
equally as a matter of course, that it was fired at him; that of 
course he had a loaded revolver in his pocket ; and that of course 
he fired its whole contents slap into a room in which there might 
have been half-a-dozen people. Little notice was taken of the 
occurrence, which was merely regarded as a slight and amusing 
mistake. Perhaps the gentleman has lately visited St. Alban’s. 
A YANKEE. 


THE “SELF-RESTRAINT” OF THE SOUTHERN 
MANNERS. 
New York, October 29, 1861. 

Pernaprs the news of the week which is really most important is 
the movement for peace in Alabama, where resolutions have 
actually been introduced in the Legislature proposing negotiations 
on the basis of the restoration of the Union. ‘I'he resolutions were 
tabled it is true, but they were discussed; and when men can be 
found to bring forward such a proposition and others to discuss it, 
that itself shows a disposition and a possibility which a year ago 
was hardly to be hoped for. ‘The Alabama law-givers also adjourned 
without providing the Governor those means of defence for the 
State which were the very object of his calling them together, 

Some of the State agents appointed by Governor Seymour have 
been arrested at Baltimore and tried for attempted frauds in the 
transmission of soldiers’ ballots from the army to their homes in this 
State. ‘There seem to be grounds for the accusation; but the 
matter is probably exaggerated. In any case Governor Seymour 
cannot be personally involved. 

In my last letter I told you, apropos of the St. Alban’s affair 
and in illustration of the readiness of slaveholders to use deadly 
weapons, of a ‘Tennesseean blazing away into a barber's shop 
because a door slammed to behind him. Had [ but waited a few 
days I might have found my illustration nearer home; indeed only 
a few minutes’ walk from my own quiet neighbourhood. ‘lhe 
incident was told me by an eye-witness. A few evenings ago an 
old gentleman who was getting into an omnibus opposite the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel felt the stout cane with which he steadied his steps 
suddenly snatched from his grasp; and turning his head to look 
after the rudesby or robber, he saw a man using his cane to com- 
mit a violent assault upon another who was accompanied by a 
lady. ‘The assaulted man immediately drew a revolver and 
fired at his assailant, who rapidly retreated into an apothecary’s 
shop under the hotel. But as he retired he drew his pistol. 
The other, nothing daunted, fired again and again, following him 
into the shop, in which, beside the attendants, there were four or 
five persons making purchases. You know perhaps that the 
neighbourhood where this occurred is in the most elegant and 
what is called the most fashionable part of the city. But this was 
no New York affair; the combatants were both Kentuckians,— 
two of the thousands that our civil war has sent northward, As 
you may imagine, there was a speedy scattering of the startled folk 
in the apothecary’s shop, and a great excitement in the street. But 
after the first surprise there was no alarm, and before the man who 
fired first had emptied his revolver he was seized by a bystander, 
whopinioned his arms with a grip he could not cast off. ‘* Let me go,” 
he cried, ‘* you G—— damned Yankee, or I'll blow your damned 
brains out.” “‘ That may be,” was the reply, “ but-——, and the rest 
my informant lost in the confusion. However, it meant that at any 
rate he couldn’t go, and in a minute both were disarmed and placed 
The men were Kentuckians, as I mentioned before, 
and they were also brothers-in-law. Both were slaveholders of 
course, but one was a Secessionist and the other a Unionist. The 
Secessionist had only a day or two before been released from Fort 
Lafayette, where he had been confined, as_he believed, upon infor- 





in custody. 





mation given by his brother-in-law that he was engaged in the 
service of the insurgents. Both these men were in a certain sense 
| gentlemen, and of suflicient wealth and influence to be at large the 
| next day, and to keep the discussion of their slight misunderstanding 
out of the newspapers. ‘This is one of those affairs the occurrence 
| of which in this country has done much to forin the opinion held 
in yours as to “Americans” in general. But in the Free States 
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they happen very rarely ; and then it is almost safe to say that the 
actors in them are never men born on this side theocean and on this 
side of the boundary of slavery. I told this story to my English 
friend who gave me some information about the repentant Georgia 
Secessionist of whom I wrote two or three weeks ago. This gentle- 
man, by the way (the Englishman), is one of the soberest and most 
substantial of your countrymen, and in addition to my own know- 
ledge of his entire trustworthiness, I have the highest testimony as 
to his character from your side of the water. Why I mention this 
you will see. When I had told him the shooting story he replied, 
“Tam not at all surprised at it. I lived among those people 
nearly ten years, and know them through and through, and I should 
be surprised at nothing that any one of them should do.” He then 
told me this frightful story. When the secession troubles first 
broke out, and while preparations for war were going on, a man 
who had been in his employment for years, a Tennessean, declared 
himself loyal to the Government, and attempted to gather around 
him a few others like-minded that they might do something 
to resist the secession movement. Whereupon he was taken 
by a band of these fire-eaters, and having been vilely abused, 
was hanged without ceremony. The party went off upon 
some other fiendish business, and coming back three hours 
afterward, found their victim hanging but still alive. ‘The 
rope, originally too long—they were amateurs—had stretched just 
enough to let the tips of the man’s toes touch the ground ; and 
there, with hands pinioned, he had hung, just ready to give up the 
ghost, but still living in torment. Then these—well, call them what 
you will—took an iron bar and broke the man’s legs so that they 
would no longer support him, and strangulation then ended the poor 
creature's agony. Remember that it is not an ‘* American,” but 
an Englishman who is telling you this story about what passed in 
his own immediate neighbourhood, among men whom he had known 
for years. It happened, too, not as a part of the retribution 
so-called for ‘ Federal outrages,” but before a shot had 
been fired, and months before the Government had taken the 
first steps in its own defence. Well I think that you will 
pardon me for a certain feeling of grim satisfaction at learn- 
ing that the brother of that tortured man took a small party 
after the war had broken out and attacked the ringleader of 
his murderers in his house, and left him dead upon his own 
threshold, thrust through with eight avenging bayonets. In the 
same neighbourhood, my friend informed me, and for the same 
reason, an old man of great respectability was taken and thrust 
into a miserable hole about twelve feet square, a kind of cellar 
paved with cobble-stones. His age and his character made his 
persecutors shrink from killing him outright, or even starving him 
to death, and so they gave him a little miserable food every day. 
But they kept him in that place, without a bed to lie upon, or a 
chair, without a change of clothes, or water to wash in, and did 
not allow him to leave it for any purpose, or allow any person to 
enter it, until the poor old man died from the misery and loath- 
some horrors of his situation. ‘ This,” said my friend, ‘ they 
do to each other. What do you suppose they will stick 
at with you if they get a chance?” ‘his man, it is worth 
while to say, although an Englishman, and always _believ- 
ing in his own words, that “a black man must have some 
rights,” had never been what we call an Abolitionist (and very few 
Englishmen who live here are), until the war broke out. ‘Then, 
after living a little while amid such scenes as he told me of, he 
came northward, though with much difficulty, in spite of his being 
a British subject, and since has been an Abolitionist of the root 
and branch order, enforced thereto by the evil influence which he 
has seen slavery exert upon the slaveholders and his poor non- 
slaveholding parasites, 

Perhaps you may not see, but I clearly see, the influence of 
slavery in that style of speech to which [ will apply no other 
epithet than the complimentary one, the plantation style, of which 
Mr. Davis, he having given up hope of intervention, and being not 
before the world, but far off in the interior of South Carolina, 
gave us aspecimen the other day. ‘‘ Does any man think,” he 
said, ‘that we can conquer the Yankees by retreating before 
them, or do you not know that the only way to make spaniels civil 
is to whip them?” Perhaps you think that this admirable Mr. 
Davis, so decorous, so self-restrained, so dignified, has been be- 
trayed into this arrogant vaunting only by irritation at recent 
reverses. Read, then, this extract from a speech made by him at 
Stevenson, Alabama, in lebruary, 1861 :— 

“Your border States will gladly come into the Southern Confederacy 
within sixty days, as we will be your only friends. England will recog- 
nize us, and a glorious future is before us. The grass will grow in the 


commerce. We will carry war where it is easy to aavance—where fou 
for the sword and torch await the armies in the densely populated _ 
and though the enemy may come and spoil our crops, we can raise a 
as before, and while they cannot rear the cities which it took ines 
industry and millions of money to build.” of 


Mr. Davis, however, is not peculiar in this vein. More than 
two years after he made that speech the Richmond Inquirer, of 
October 16, 1863, after stating the Confederate terms of pense 
which closed in these words, ‘ ‘That is to say, the North must yield 
all; we nothing,” added this paragraph : — 

“As surely as we completely ruin their armies—and without that is 
no peace nor truce at all—so surely shall we make them Pay our war 
debt though we wring it out of their hearts.” 


This, however, pleads some distinguished advocate of peace, is but 
an exhibition of over-weening confidence, rather in bad taste. 
perhaps ; but those “‘ Southern gentlemen ” are never guilty of any 
blackguardism. Well, perhaps they are, as any one may see who 
reads this extract from the Richmond Examiner of January 
26th :-— 

“The practice of vilifying the Yankees is becoming common. , , , 
. + «+ One would suppose that creatures so abounding in the stencheg 
of moral decomposition would never be alluded to in decent society, 
But somehow the habit of expectorating upon the vermin that swarm 
the Northern dunghill has gotten the better of gentle natures, and the 
time drags heavily on the Southerner who refuses to indulge himself 
some twenty times a day in a volley of direful anathomas against tho 
Yankees. .... So the tiger that laps blood, and the beetle that gorges 
excroment, are but Yankees of the animal kingdom, accommodating the 
wants of nature; and it were folly to impute to them the improper 
motives in partaking of their ghastly and sickening repasts. It follows 
that our fecling toward the people of the North, the scarabci and vipers 
of humanity, should be characterized noither by rage or nausea, but 
by a fixed, cheerful, Christian determination to interpose sufficient 
obstacles between them and ourselves; to curb their inordinate and 
bloody lusts by such adequate means as natural wit suggests, and, as a 
general thing, to kill them wherever we find them, without idle 
questions as to whether they aro reptiles or vermin. A certain calm- 
ness of mind is requisite to their successful slaughter. Tho convulsions 
of passion are out of place when one is merely scalding chinches,” 
‘‘Chinches” is slaveholding for bugs. They are too elegant there 
to use the unmitigated word. I had copied out many other illus- 
trations of the chivalric style, but my space warns me to be con- 
tent with these. A YANKEE, 








BOOKS. 


——_-———_ 
THE RECENT STATE OF THE FRENCH NAVY.* 

It is well known that one of the great undertakings of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French is to re-construct the navy of his 
country on an entirely new basis. In the year 1855, a commis- 
sion of scientific and naval authorities was appointed by His 
Majesty to consider the actual state and future organization of 
the navy, and the report of these gentlemen having been accepted 
and sanctioned by the Government, a gigantic series of works for 
the increase and improvement of the fleet was commenced forth- 
with. Ever since that time, a legion of shipwrights, carpenters, 
engineers, anchor, block, and sailmakers, has been incessantly at 
work in the naval dockyards of France, busy in the construction 
of the great Napoleonic fleet of war, which, according to the 
original estimates, was to be entirely completed in the year 
1867. How far this completion is advanced at the present 
moment, we learn from the curious book of Mr. Barry recently 
published. Mr. Barry, as stated in the preface, “ visited the 
French dockyards and shipyards for the purpose of ascertaining 
by personal observation what France really is about, and what 
France really is capable of doing in the event of a European 
war.” ‘The writer was unusually fortunate at the very outset of 
his career. He obtained without difficulty a permit from the 
French Miuister of Marine authorizing him to visit the five great 
Government dockyards, at Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, 
and Toulon. This unusual liberality in high quarters, Mr. Barry 
ascribes to a desire of the Imperial Government to propitiate the 
English press. He says, “ As Lord Clarence Puget, our Naval 
Attaché, the engineers sent by Mr. W.S. Lindsay and Sir Morton 
Peto, and the officers of the St. George accompanying Prince Alfred, 
have met with rebuffs and exclusion, the fact of an humble member 
of the London press in his official capacity receiving carte blanche 
is perhaps one of the greatest compliments ever paid to the 
Fourth Estate by a foreign Government.” ‘The compliment, it 





* The Dockyards, Shipyards, and Marine of France. By P. Barry, Author of 
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ars to us, was far more an individual one, than addressed to 
ear’ s, was : | 
“fourth estate.” It was, probably, less Mr. Barry’s connec- 
the + ® ace P ic . . , - > avd } 
ith the English press, than his former work on the naval | 


cas 
tion d him access to the great | 


ower of Great Britain which gain 
dockyards of our Imperial neighbour. t 
The first dockyard inspected by Mr. Barry was Cherbourg, 
only called the Portsmouth of France. Instituting a com- 


mm rd 
i he two places, the author holds that our own “ is | 


i , nen t 
arison between 
fontemptible, Cherbourg being a modern dockyard and Ports- 
Cc 2 


mouth one of the knee-breeches and shoe-buckle period.” In 
this vein the line is drawn all along. Mr. Barry thinks that such 
works as those of Cherbourg “‘ are nowhere to be met with on Eng- 
lish soil. . - - Untold treasure has been spent, untried power has 
been created, the force of which cannot now be estimated. This 
alone is certain, that within the breakwater of Cherbourg dock- 
yard the iron-clad navy of France might be assembled and from 
thence issue at pleasure against an enemy. Yachtsmen in their 
cups may laugh at casemates and trot out that noble animal the 
British lion, but the logic of conceit and raillery in mattors of so 
much gravity will not, it is to bo hoped, impose on many.’ On 
yachtsmen the author is very bitter, and he evidently holds 
it to be their fault that Englishmen in general underrate the 
naval power of France. “ Yachtsmen, under the genial influence 
of those creature-comforts without which a cruise would be in- 
tolerable, are in the main responsible for all impressions of this 
kind that happen to be abroad. Nay, those gentlemen are even 
chargeable with detracting propagandism in their more lucid 
moments, it being an article in every yachtsman’s creed, as the 
exhibitions at their annual dinners testify, that on the salt water 
at least he is a match for any nine tailors or as many French- 
men.” After this little outburst of indignation, the author gives 
a very detailed description of all that he saw at Cherbourg, over 
the works of which, curiously enough, he was led by a gendarme. 
He concludes by stating it as his opinion that France “with its 
ships is ready any hour to fight; English ships, on the other 
hand, are not only untried but, let us blush to add, English 
officers are themselves antried.” In these sentences is the 
burthen of Mr. Burry’s song. He fancies that, in a time not far 
distant, it is France that will “rule the waves.” 

From Cherbourg the author went to Brest, which he calls the 
French Chatham. He speaks by no means so highly of it as of 
Cherbourg, but thinks, on the contrary, that “ the workshops 
and stores of Brest dockyard have all along had their importance 
much exaggerated. Neither have been for years, nor are they at 
present, in the least formidable.” What struck the writer most 
at this port was the the school-ship system, +i an affair of yester- 
day among ourselves, but of mature growth in France.” We are 
told that more than a quarter of acentury ago the school-ship 
system was inaugurated at Brest, on board the Abondance, a 
swimming university with 250 studious cabin-boys. Gradually 
developed and very successful throughout, the system finally 
received a vast enlargement by the creation of so-called school- 
ship barracks. In these, boys of all nations are traine 1 for the 
French naval service: Englishmen, Germans, and Spaniards, as 
well as Frenchmen being allowed to open for themselves a career 
in the Imperial navy. Mr. Barry is very sanguine as regards tho 
produce of these school-ship barracks, and gives it as his opinion 
that “the waste by death in the whole French Navy is all but 
made good annually by drafts of well educated, trained, and dis- 
This is a great result,—one that must startle those 


ciplined boys. 
Before long the 


who have thought anything of naval matters. 
seamen of the French Navy promis to be the best in Europe.” 
This seems a rather bold conclusion, based upon very slender 
premises. Because there is a good school-ship at Brest, ergo 
the French fleet must come to take the first rank among the 
navies of Europe. As if good sailors could be made to grow in 
the schoolroom like grapes in a hot-house. 

Lorient was the third dockyard visited by Mr. Barry. He 
takes it to be the French Pembroke, only a great deal better. 
Lorient, though as a port of war it ranks third, is the first con- 
struction port in France, and this gives occasion to the writer to 
dwell on the superiority of the French mode of designing and 
building ships of war. As usual, England fares ill in the com- 
parison. ‘In the construction of the Couronne and the Heroine 
ironclads,” he says, “in the construction of iron batteries, iron 
transports, and other craft, France proceeds in a different manner 
from the British Admiralty. Tie Minister of Marine, instead of 
entering into competition with the private establishtnents of 
France, accepts the services of those establishments in an open 
and honest manner. Iron ships are to be built at Lorient. 











What will you, the private establishments, deliver the materials 


at, according to my specifications? Thus the material of the 
future ship is laid down in the dockyard just as bricks and 
mortar are lxid down in a field for a mansion, and all that 
Lorient has to do is to put the mortar and bricks together.” It 


is difficult to see the excellency of this plan so enthusiastically 
spoken of by Mr. Barry. 
act upon the same Lorient-dockyard principle in putting 


We believe Messrs. Moses and Son 


their ‘eheap suits” together; but that they are nominally cheap 
is all that can be said in favour of the coats and breeches thus 
made. Then, as to the designing of ships, the author again 
launches out into fulsome praise of the French Administration. 
The French system of designs, he says, is in principle identical 
with that pursued in giving contracts. “No Frenchman with a 
good design in his head is in the least danger of the fate of most 
inventors among ourselves. He will find the means of getting 
his design considered in a fair and liberal spirit.". The means, 
as explained at length, are simply that all designs are handed 
over to a staft of naval constructors, about twenty-five in number, 
attached to each dockyard, who report thereupon to the Minister 
of Marine. It is assumed that the report of these gentlemen is 
quite impartial, because they are appointed “ not to serve Tom, 
Dick, or Harry, but to maintain the honour and welfare of 
France.” Mr. Barry thinks that “the idea is eminently Napo- 
leonic, and highly creditable to the Emperor.” It certainly is one 
of the simplest of all Napoleonic “ ideas.” 

Of the dockyards of Rochefort and Toulon—the former com- 
pared to Woolwich, and the latter to Plymouth and Devonport— 
the author has not much to say, except that, like all other French 
naval establishments, they are vastly superior to English works 
of the same kind. But in giving a description of Toulon, Mr. 
Barry furnishes the most detailed account of the present state of 
the French Navy that has lately been published. “The state- 
ment,” he says, with some air of mystery, “is official, but its 
source cannot be divulged.” Well, if it is official, never mind 
the source. The Imperial navy, we are told, comprised, at the 
commencement of the present year, no less than 490 men-of-war, 
namely, 380 steamships and 110 sailing vessels. ‘The sailing 
vessels are not of much account, being chiefly employed as hulks, 
school-ships, and transports—but the greater is the importance of 
the steam-propelled ships of war. There are 37 steamships of the 
line, 69 frigates, among them 17 iron-clads, 21 armour-cased bat- 
teries, 142 corvettes and avisos, 70 gunboats, and 50 screw trans- 
ports. Of the most important part of this formidable navy, the 
iron-clad ships, full particulars as to name, armament, horse- power, 
&e., are given by the author. The great iron-clads afloat are 
8 in number, with from 36 to 52 guns, and from 900 to 1,000- 
horse power ; the iron-clads building are 10, mostly with 36 
guns and of 900-horse power; while the reserve includes a 
number of smaller vessels, of from 4 to 16 guns, and 150 to 300- 
horse power, the 4-gun ships being of a new model, with heavy 
ordnance and twin screws. Besides these, there are 5 iron-clads 
building at Toulon, “horse-power and armament unknown,” 
while Bordeaux has a cupola rain corvette and Lorient an extra 
corvette and gunboat. Summing up the list, we find that the 
Imperial navy has 42 iron-clads of all descriptions, either afloat or 
in course of being launched, at the present moment. Mr. Barry 
surmises that the Confederates are to have four, which would 
reduce the number of iron-clads to 38; but this, we suppose, 
is “unofficial.” Yet even deducting these four, the Imperial 
mailed fleet must be acknowledged the most formidable armada 
which ever sprang up in the waters of Continental Europe. 

We turn for a moment from Mr. Barry's book to our own 
official records, to see what fleot the British Isles have to oppose 
to the gigantic armour-clad navy on the opposite coast. A Par- 
liamentary return ordered by the House of Commons on the 3rd 
of May last, and published a few months ago, informs us that 
Great Britain has at this moment 27 iron-clad ships and seven 
floating batteries. The two largest of these iron-clads, the Black 
Prince and Warrior, are inferior in guns, but superior in horse- 
power to the two great French iron-clads, the Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, and though nominally France has 42 —or deducting ‘*Con- 
federates,” 38—iron-clads, and England but 34, the mail-clad ships 
on thiaside the Chanuel actually afloat largely outnumber the Im- 
perial men-of-war of the same class. The Parliamentary return of 
May last, chiefly exhibits an armour-clad navy already launched, 
whereas the tremendous French list consists to a great extent 
of ships still on the stocks, Trae, Mr. Barry vouches for the 
ready cempletion of the whole of the 42 French iron-clads, 
assuring us that ‘the most backward of them may, if necessary, 
be in commission and at sca in the course of the present summer.” 
This statement, however, can ouly be taken for what it is worth 
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as possible of the growing state of their Imperial armada. 

It is this French, more than English view of recent naval 
doings on the other side of the Channel, which colours the whole 
of Mr. Barry's book. It is an honest performance, we have no 
doubt, for the author is occasionally as severe upon French mal- 
administration as he is upon the shifts of our own Admiralty. 
Nevertlieless it is at the best but a one-sided description of the 
present state of the French Navy; possessed of the additional 
fault of, on the whole, unjust depreciation of British enterprise. 
The author’s object in making these attacks is, however, clear 
enough. “England,” he says, ‘defended as it might be and 
ought to be, involves the overthrow of the present costly, cum- 
brous, irresponsible, and inefficient system, and therefore every 
word of praise bestowed upon our Warriors and dockyard labour 
charts stuves off the much-to-be-desired period of adjustment 
and reform.” This amounts to a plea of party-writing— scarcely 
favourable to strict historical truth. But what shall we say to the 
author’s delicate hint that the French will beat us in the next 
encounter at sea? “ We are untried,” he exclaims, “they are 
untried, and victory in atrial of strength would be no doubt, as 
italways is. with the best battalions.” And further, “ For the 
writer’s part, he can see nothing to prevent some dashing Freuch 
officer—and there are such—bringing his fleet to anchor in the 
Thames, within twenty-four hours from the time that the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries and the Cabinet of St. James quarrel.” Well, our 
own beliefis that ifthe “dashing ” functionary should succeed in 
bringing his fleet to anchor in the Thames, he would not succeed 
in bringing it off again. 





ABBOT’S CLEVE.* 

Abbot's Cleve is not a character-novel, nor precisely a sensation- 
novel, but it isa very good and entertaining circumstance-novel,— 
one of that kind in which the interest consists in tracking a chain of 
evidence link by link. We are not sure that this sort of novel is not 
on the whole the most idle reading or rather the most resting reading 
to a fagged miud,—more strictly amusing reading in the old sense 
of diverting your mind from the Muses, more like a game of cards 
in just interesting you enough at a single point to leave all the 
rest of your faculties quiet without any sort of excuse for rest- 
lessness, and yet requiring no effort of attention because rousing 
it involuntarily, than any other species of novel. You can see ata 
glance where you get a new link of evidence, and the intervening 
padding of preparatory conversation or subsequent emotion you 
pass along with a positive sense of repose. It is like floating 
down a river ina boat. At every new reach there is a sense of 
pleasurable curiosity, and in the meantime there is a pleasant and 
peaceful consciousness of knowing all about it without attending 
to it, and yet moving on too towards something fresh. 

Abbot's Cleve is a very good specimen of this kind of novel, 
having a very ingenious plot cleverly worked out. The charac- 
ters are nothing whatever but the Court cards of the game, their 
sole interest being in the degree in which they contribute to the 
working out of the incidents. The key of the plot is a poisoning 
case, in which all the apparent motive for the murder, all the 
prima facie suspicion, falls upon an innocent girl,—on whom all 
the property belonging to the poisoned woman is entailed,—but 
who is not, however, even accused of it at the inquest, from the 
absence of any known evidence, however faint, against her. There 
is, however, very strong circumstantial evidence against her, 
known only to one person, an avaricious old servant, who had 
seen her standing with a medicine bottle in her hand in the room 
of her rich cousin at dawn of the day on which the final and 
fatal dose of poison was taken. This evidence he offers to sup- 
press at the inquest for adequate compensation, having himself 
no doubt at all of the girl's guilt, though she is really innocent, 
and she is weak enough in the terror of her soul at the strength 
of the case against her, and the thought of being deemed guilty 
of such an act by her lover, to accept his offer. Of course she 
falls into his power, and after her marriage her husband himself 
learns this person’s power over her, finally shares the belief 
in her guilt, abandons without of course denouncing her, and 
the problem is how the knot is to be untied and the guilt 
brought home to the true murderer without apparently the 
smallest evidence of any sort except the incriminated girl’s 
(which is worth less than nothing) against him, and with all the 
apparent motive on the other side, for while the real murderer 
has been beggared by the death of his wife the suspected one 
has been made the mistress of a rich estate. At this point 


—an assertion made to the author by French officials, all as proud | occurs perhaps the only flaw in the welding of the circumstantial 


chain. To produce its perfect effect the evidence shoulg be 
pieced slowly out, circumstance and suggestion, suggestion and 
verification, the idea finding the fact, the fact discovering a new 
idea, as the social life of the Romans is reconstructed by inference 
from the vestiges disinterred in Pompeiior Herculaneum, or the 
habits of an extinct species of animal are recovered from the 
hints ofa bone or two and the situation in which they are fouyg 
But to satisfy the imagination one would like to see every step 
that is taken to unravel the facts suggesied to the acuteness of 
the investigating avenger by the state of the case as it lies befor, 
him, aud no help derived from sheer accident. It was quite open 
to the author of the present novel to manage this. The crimingj 
analyst in this case is a Mr. Richard Austin, who is engaged to the 
sister of the accused girl's husband, and who, after he has gaineg 
a full conviction of her innocence and the injustice done to her, jg 
yet so completely checkmated by the difficulty of the case that only 
the accidental encounter with a trace of another crime com. 
mitted by the real murderer suggests to him tlie true clue to fol. 
low in order to obtain some power over him. ‘This, however, wag 
discreditable to his otherwise very ingenious analysis. Kuowing 
certainly who was the murderer, his first step was clearly to dig. 
cover, if he could, the mof¢ive for the murder of the details of 
which he was already in possession. By a little cross-examina- 
tion of the innocent girl who was held guilty of the crime he 
could easily have come upon the traces of an adequate motive, 
—for the history of the few days previous would have soon sug- 
gested it to an acute mind possessed of full certainty as to the 
person of the murderer. Once suspecting the motive—jealousy 
and revenge—he would have been naturally led to inquire whe- 
ther the other person involved had not suffered at the hands of 
the murderer, and so would have come himself upon the 
clue which is put into his hands by sheer accident in the 
story as it now stands. This is, as fur as we are aware, the only 
fault in the closely-linked chain of circumstantial discovery, 
But it does rather spoil the effect of the story to have this one 
flaw—an accidental starting-point—in the coherency of the rea- 
soning by which the analyst effects his discovery. The interest 
of the book is almost that of a mathematical problem, and this 
is diminished by any of the data being accidental when a very 
slight backward prolongation of the chain of inference would have 
deduced the whole from the original spring of the crime—its 
motive. Notwithstanding this little defect the circumstantial 
chain is forged with admirable closeness of texture, and we do not 
think the novel will be laid down by any one who can avoid it 
from one end to the other of its length. 





MR. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
A cLEvER, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with 
seventy thousand a year, who has lived from boyhood the life of 
a club man, sportsman, and inan of fashion, has tlirown his best 
stories about himself and his friends into an anecdotic autobio- 
graphy. Of course it is eminently readable, and had it been 
published, as such books usually are, ten years after the writer's 
death, critics would have little to do except to quote. As it is 
the two volumes need revision, for though Mr. Berkeley writes 
good-humouredly enough, and except when writing about his 
family feud or his own quarrel with Dr. Maginn rarely tells a 
story really injurious to its subject, still one or two of his anec- 
dotes will make living persons writhe. They are true enough, we 
dare say, and the victim may deserve all he gets, but nobody tells 
a man his own absurdities to his face unless he intends to wound, 
and a story enshrined in a book is told to every reader's face, 
sufferer included. The lady who tried to turn milkmaid and 
captivate the Regent, but mistook the sex of the milkee, is not 
very likely to enjoy her day after reading the account of that 
escapade, nor is the baronet who during a storm wrote all his 
sins in a letter to his wife and sealed it up in a bottle, which 
reached its address when he was safe and well, very likely to be 
quite satisfied with the mere omission of hisuame. The excision 
of a dozen pages would not have injured the book, while it would 
have avoided needless annoyance to persons whom the author 
for all that appears does not intend to wound. For the rest Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well, aud despite the nature 
of many of his subjects without that half-comic, half-slangy tone 
which makes other such “ recollections ”’ so offensive. The tone 
indeed is that of a world which has passed away, of a Toryism 
older than Mr. Disraeli’s and a “ muscular Christianity ” older 
than Mr. Kingsley’s, but it is that of a man subject to other rules 





bd = Cleve; or, Can it be Proved? A Novel in Three Volumes. London: 
ey. 


* My Life and Recollections, By the Hon, Grantley I’. Berkeley. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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than 0 


maintains wl : 
and the claims of caste, hates all manner of “snobs,” means by 


snobs all not belonging by technical rules to the ‘‘gentle ” class, 
defends cock-fighting, sm. 

violence & creditable way of avenging an injury, and stands up 
strongly for the necessity of the duel. His philosophy is not, 
however, quite 80 violent as it looks, for he lays down rules for 
the mitigation of every practice he defends. His theory upon 
the latter subject is a capital illustration of his mode of thought, 
the central idea bemg not that of combat & loutrance, as now 
practised in some parts of America and Germany, nor of an 
appeal to Heaven, but of a ceremonial intended to secure a defi- 
nite aud worthy object, and restrained by most rigorous laws. 
He gave a lecture upon the subject to American frontier men 


hich contains the whole philosophy of the duel according to the 

passed-away code. 

“At St. Joseph, upon the wild desert frontier, I delivered a lecture, 
taking as a part of my text that terribly-conducted duel to the death 
between the judgo and the senator, whose persons were searched by 
their seconds for even the watch or a coin that might by mere accident 
turn the deadly course of a bullet. In doing so, I explained that all 
appeals to weapons, in the case of personal quarrels, ought to be ruled 
by the seconds, however convinced they might be of being in the right, 
with the view to avoid as much bloodshed as possible. That the code 
of chivalry and honour among those who alone could maintain it ought 
to be governed by a spirit of humanity, and not by a desire for murder ; 
that when courage had been proved and blood drawn, however slight, 
the duty of each second was to avoid further risk to life, by acknowledg- 
ing that sufficient satisfaction or atonement had been received or given, 
and to make their principals friends, or all events to remove them from 
the field. You might have heard a pin drop, so profound was the 
silence that prevailed in a very large assemblage to this portion of my 
appeal; and on the next morning a deputation waited on me from the 
Young Men's Society—to which all the fighting young men of the place 
belonged —and put into my hand a paper signed by them, in which they 
pledged themselves to me, then and thereafter, in accordance with the 
way I had put the code of chivalry before them, never again to 
countenance a combat to the death, but to end the fight if possible when 
the demands of honour haa been sufficiently satisfied.” 

If the object is to display courage every rule which diminishes 
the certainty of death tends only to frustrate it, and the 
utility of a cut in the face or a bullet in the leg as a 
satisfaction to honour is as little evident as before, while 
the only justification of private combat, the belief that 
Heaven will give victory to the right, is of course wholly absent ; 
nevertheless the old French Marquis who bowed when he broke 
his adversary’s sword and retired content is better than the new 
dégant who takes advantage of the accident to stab his friend to 
the heart, and a society which still admits an unrestricted right 
of duel is the better for Mr. Berkeley’s far more civilized code. 
As to the effect of that code on manners Mr. Berkeley enters 
into no argument, aud his abstinence is a wise one. Manners 
were never worse than during the time at which duelling was at 
its height, and his own book is crowded with stories of conduct 
utterly opposed to the principles he himself lays down of chival- 
rous gallantry. Some of them are among the best in the book, 
but they betray the lurking spirit of violence sure to exist in a 
society which admits the right of private war. A Peer of to-day, 
aware tliat he is not fully subject to the jurisdiction of a magis- 
trate, would probably think twice before he punished a poacher 
in this summary fashion:— 

“As an illustration of the readiness with which Lynch law was 
carried out even in those days, I recollect my father riding along a 
public path, and meeting a fellow carrying what looked extremely like 
a well-filled game bag; the former immediately slipped his right foot 
back out of the stirrup, and kept it in readiness on the flank of his 
black shooting-mare ; then manuvring so as to make the offender pass 
on that side, he launched the toe of his heavy boot against the pit of 
the man’s stomach with such force that the latter went down as if shot. 
Before he could rise, the exasperated owner of the game had jumped 
out of his saddle, and begun to search the bag; but was extremely 
disappointed to find in it nothing but rabbits.” 

Or, again, 

“When the South Gloucester were at Brighton, my father in com- 
mand, an order was promulgated from the Horse Guards that the regi- 
ment was to be permitted to volunteer for the Line, and for foreign 
service; and the permission for the men to do so was read in his 
presence on parade. Tho very first to avail himself of this permission 
was the right-hand man of the splendid grenadier company. ‘The 
colonel prided himself on their size, and on this man stepping forth from 

the ranks, he brought his cane to bear across his head, and knocked him 
down. Such an outrageous act as this would,even then, have cashiered 
any other colonel in the service, but through the aid of powerful 
friends at the Pavilion the matter was hushed up, a large and fine 
contingent volunteered from the regiment for foreign service in the war, 
and the affair went no further.” 


It would to-day cashier any man from the Prince of Wales | 


downwards, and in all probability produce a mutiny besides. 


urs rather than of one subject to none at all. Mr. Berkeley | 


ith amusing hardihood both the rights of pedigree | century and the first quarter of the present than it has been since. It 
was not unusual then for noble lords and gentlemen not only to entertain 


| prize-fighters at their table, but to make up contests and back them to 
| large amounts. 
extenuates pugilism, deems personal | ‘ muscular Christianity,’ the art of self-defence was considered to be 


“ Pugilism was much more patronized in the last quarter of the last 


In point of fact, though nothing then was said of 


as necessary to the education of a gentleman as dancing a minuet or 
speaking French. It was a rough time, when, if a dispute arose, a word 
and a blow became a matter of course—the last not unfrequently 
coming first—and men of rank who could rely on their ‘science,’ as 
it was termed, did not shrink from displaying it at the expense of their 
inferiors when the latter were insolently aggressive. It was to secure 
this superiority that they frequented the Fives Court, where sparring 
exhibitions were frequent, were often seen at Cribb’s, an ex-champion’s 
public-house at Covent Garden, where fights were arranged, and opened 
their town and country houses to the most celebrated boxers of their 
time. Woe be to the pugnacious snob who sought the honour of a 
turn-up with ‘a swell!’ Notwithstanding the dictum of the author of 
‘Tom Brown at Oxford,’ the rustic bargee, butcher, or tinker invariably 
got a thrashing. The sense of superiority thus acquired frequently 
led gentlemen, particularly after dinner, first into unseemly rows, then 
into fights with any number of watchmen, and subsequently into the 
watchhouse, the night's entertainment ending in the morning before. a 
magistrate, when the roughly used ‘ Charleys,’as the night police were 
called, preferred charges of assault supported by black eyes and a few 
loose teeth carefully preserved for the purpose, and the offenders thought 
themselves lucky if they got off with only a moderate fine.” 

“ During my boyhood the rage for the boxing-gloves was so great 
that on one afternoon the park was cleared of all the leading young 
men of the day on account of a challenge given and accepted between 
the late Lord Mexborough and my old friend Fletcher Norton, of Elton 
Manor, to set to in Jackson’s rooms for what in Dell's Life would be 
called a ‘ belly-full,’ that is, to see who was the best man at good hard 
blows. Both were light weights, and very well mwatched—both pupils of 
Jackson—and they were known as about the best men of their inches. 
Beauty rode on horseback then in Hyde Park as beauty rides now, 
though in much less abundance, gracefully cantering on the grass or 
sitting beneath the old elm trees, that not only threw their shadows on 
the turf below, but over groups of deer not yet removed by the rapacity 
of the Whigs; but the fairest and the best were on that afternoon 
deserted, to see the Peer and Commoner have a bout at boxing.” 

In short, as Mr. Berkeley evidently half thinks, * gentlemen” 
then were exceedingly like what “ gents” are now, only the 
police was not quite so well organized for the purpose of putting 


them down. 

“T remember when my good old friend Mr. Byng came to one of Her 
Majesty’s balls in the reign of William the Fourth, if Lam correct, and as 
I was at the head of the stairs, I saw him coming to the full-dress ball in 
plain clothes. The late Lord Fitzhardinge was standing near me at the 
same time. Mr. Byng was then almost blind, and as he was stopped 
before he entered the State apartments and told of his mistaken attire, 
he hid himself, or they hid him, ina corner, to wait till his coat was 
sent for, when he exclaimed ‘Tut, tut! how could Mrs. Byng have 
let me come? She never did a foolish thing before.—‘ Yes, she did,’ 
said the deep voice of Lord Fitzhardinge, as he passed by Byng—‘ sho 
did when she married you.’” 

A keen repartee, but men of the rising generation would almost 
forego a good joke wheu the victim was blind. 

The Regent himself used to swear horribly when talking to 
ladies, the highest dames of fashion paid court to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and the Prince himself fought, or said he fought, a 
“rough” who had annoyed him. Very brave no doubt, only 
suppose the “rough” had, as was to Le expected, thrashed the 
Prince instead. How would an Heir Apparent look with two black 
eyes, a broken nose, aud lips swelled half over his faee? The 
bock is, however, full of pleasanter stories than these, all told as 
easily and clearly as if they were related at a club window, and 
all with point of greater or less piquancy. The daily papers have 
gutted the Recollections till there is liltle to quote, but the 
following is in the best style of aneedote—that which couveys the 
point without impertinently telling the reader where to look for 
it. A worthy banker of Cheltenham, selected to manage the stag- 
hounds Earl Berkeley had presented to the town, complained of 
want of sport, and the author went down to inquire into the 
grievance. 

“T paid the deer a visit of inspection in the places where they were 
confined, and looked them thoroughly over. There they stood, the same 
poworfully and speedily shaped creatures that I had ever known them 
to be; their bright, full eyes, smooth fronts, and clean, tucked up 
bodies attesting that both stags and hinds were of the right sort—such 
as used to lead me and the best riders in England famous runs across 
the Vale of Harrow. ‘They have afforded you no sport? I asked of 
the master; ‘no sport within the last six weeks! When did the wild- 
looking “ Sor” or “Sorel” go? or, as you will better understand me, 
that young stag? He looks as if he had done nothing for a long time.’ 
—' Oh,’ replied the banker, with much naivefC and truth, ‘Pim not going 
to let him out again; he has not been turned out for six weeks! He 
won't do, for he gave us on the last occasion a deal of trouble. He 
took the establishment straight away into Worcestershire, and s0 
knocked up all the horses that for a time iny men had nothing to ride. 
They could hardly reach home that night; and, in short, many of the 





hounds did not attain their kennel till next day..—‘ And those wild- 
| looking young hinds,’ I added ; ‘ what do they do ?’—* They are nearly 
las bad as the stag,’ replied the banker; ‘ they take us clean away from 
home; there is oftentimes no getting back to dinner. They don't do, 
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puzzled what to make of it, and it is only by a process of allo- the chapters in the authorized version still give a countenance n 
morphism that it can be made suitable for the assimilation of true ont satherthy lies the notion that the descriptions of the it 
piety. The framers of our Liturgy had the wisdom or honesty Iiebrew Theocritus ure typical of the most sacred mysteries of d 
to discard its use altogetlier as a book of edification, no part of it adligion. ae. Hambleton = metrical paraphrase may belp : 
being included in the series of lessons to be read throughout the io ope ots iden, and to enable an ordinary mate & . 
year. catch something of the true meaning and upshot of this u 
The truth is, the existence of this book amongst those of the rag iv rd Senk, We eonmet Mighty sapereets me. Hane 7 
so-called Canon throws much light upon the formation of that renee veress, which nave 7 poe elevation of style, and lack the , 
collection. It is evident that the Jews who returned from Babylon enn panes ° ra outinstens eas Re which tad : 
+ eamonined” all the bocks of thele old Wlecature of which env somewhat softens the original. N e doubt indeed whether any il 
copies could be found, without distinction of subject. We have preene et eapeiag eee So anything bee pega ae on ee : 
probably but a small part of that literature. It is not likely that _ someumnes oreqnaed owe Me 0 = perp samen wit . 
the Song of Songs was the only composition of its class, though it Hambleton’s reminds us painfully of the kind of doggrel furnished | 
may have been the most popular. It was in great degree accident, by the poetasters of the last century to Handel to be worked into ¢ 
according to the ordinary acceptation of that word, which presided oratorios. Mr. Hambleton ably expresses in the preface the real t 
at tie formation of the Canon. The preserver of the Jewish writ- scope of the work, ond shows, in spite of allegorizers, that i hee 
ings (if indeed the work were that of a single person, and not of aheditiy wens. i oie ohipet of He ap depelhea agers — 
several) collected all tiiat he could, and would have collected more | worayenons avnouality of - ongentente Grtaniat moragiio, wea “a 
if they had been forthcoming. Nothing else will account for the equivocal feelings of Hindoo and Persian quietists, concealing under t 
preservation of the song which celebrates the power of love, while | ws a mppesritiont he veapnetids but to ineuleate ar ; 
such books as ‘‘Jasher,” ‘*'The Chronicles of the Kings,” and | tion of true love,—-love ee ee and sacrific:, preferring 
other grave works have perished. For the rest there is nothing | 9 went Se See Serinnet: SHORING BENS 6 NES aunts ; 
extraordinary in copies of the Song having been more abundant val - om es ane ny boning ” Stdity and ote y a : 
than those of “Jasher.” It was adapted for popular use, and ness. From this point of view the introduction of the Song 
may have been sung at weddings and festive occasions. It has into a volume of works of a serious and religious nature may ‘ 
been thought that the prophet Jeremiah alludes to the Song under a grerhes hems cotati, without having resort to suck —- 
the name of “ The Voice of the Bridegroom and the Voice of the me aviens a representing a plain picture of a dancing girl - : 
Bride,” the sound of which in the land he speaks of in several fee ones tthe Cees aad as is done in the ner" aa 
places as the symbol of prosperity and peace. ‘The copy which chapter 7, in our authorized version. It is good that attention 
has been preserved is, we are iuclined to think, by a dial should be cailed at the present moment to the existence of this 
@ complete one; the names of the speakers in the drama, book in the Canon to which theologians attribute the perfection 
and what may be called the stage directions, are all omitted, ote Seat SIRT. 
and some portions of the dialogue appear to be misplaced. THE HISTORY OF CRINOLINE.* 
. ane mngonuity of a succeasion of commentators has been exer- | Cavorixe has now lasted eleven years, in spite of denunciations 
cised in supplying the hints and explanations which are neces- | {;¢ tists, clergy dall : ; h f en's 
sary to understand the story. ‘The analysis of M. R he last | eb Se ee ~ — tae ford Sig 
a bocce 5518 0 enan, the last | dresses, or suffer by the inadequate dimensions of modern car- 
critic who has dealt with the piece, seems satisfactory on the |! yj: , 3 : : , til 
whole. It must be recollected hat a ome sf _ bile | riages, and there seems no reason why it should not last un 1 
@ a composition | the end of the century. When the Empress Eugenie, in her wish 
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Trubner. a — | * Crinoline in the Parks and Promenade, from 1710 to 1864. London: Philpott. 
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duced the fashion, it was treated as one altogether new and tem- 
ary, but the truth is that the bell dress is the normal English 

fyshion, and the scant skirt a rare and temporary innovation. 
«Crinoline,” in its trade sense, did not last twelve months, the 
material so-called, which is simply bad muslin, giving way at once 
to the thin steel hoop, but in its conventional sense it has lasted 
under different names nearly three hundred years. There is in 
fact a principle, or we should rather say an impulse, beneath all 
very radieal changes of fashion, Men's dress is affected mate- 
tially by alterations of political feeling, the present tendency 
amidst many sinall changes being obviously towards equality of 
casto—a tendency so strong that the use of anything very con- 
spicuons, of costly colours, and in a less degree of costly 
material, is voted decidedly snobbish. A duke dare not walk 
down Piccadilly dressed in cloth of gold, or even in the dress in 
which Mr. Coghlan plays “Sir Caradoc” at the Olympic, though 
gs if to point out the reason of the change, he might wear that 
very dress, minus the gold-lace frogs, without further notice than 
g suspicion that he was an artist vain of his pursuit. Politics do 
not often affect women’s dress, though the French Revolution, 
with its false tone of classicality, revived the habit of stripping, 
—earried so far sixty years previous that Miss Chudleigh received 
one morning, after her appearance at a State ball, a fig leaf as a 
mild hint,—but a theory of dress does. For three centuries 
the notion has been to drape the female figure so as to 
show the bust and leave the trunk and limbs completely con- 
cealed, a notion interrupted at intervals by the more artistic 
idea that the object of dress is to reveal while concealing. Each 
fashion has been in turn advocated and denounced on the score 
of decency, old gentlemen whose wives wore no tuckers, and who 
quite approved of a fashion which left the gown as tight asa 
wet bath-dress, now being loud on the impropriety of showing 
the ancles, which, again, acentury ago were as little within or 
without the limits of “ proper reserve ” as the wrists now are. 
ach fashion also has been praised by men on account of its 
convenience, and each by turns has seemed to the next genera- 
tion almost inexplicably ludicrous, people now laughing at the 
high waists and tight dresses of 1800 as the dames of that day 
laughed at the stately bell-like forms of 1710, or as the half- 
nude women of 1900 will ridicule the encumbered figures of 
1864. On the whole, and over a long course of years, the wide 
drapery has carried the day, for the simple reason that the sex 
which has to wear it likes it best of the two. ‘The tight dress 
might be all very well for girls of twenty-five, just in their 
maturity of form, but only one-fifth of womanhood was at any 
one tiine of the fitting age, and one-half even of that fifth would 
have preferred some possibility of padding. The tight dress, 
too, forbad walking with speed, or sitting with comfort, or stand- 
ing without formality, or enjoying the luxury, once so ouwfreé, of 
crossing the legs at will, and required above all dresses the aid 
of tight lacing, a practice which, pace the jesters, no woman ever 
honestly liked. “Crinoline” therefore prevailed whenever it 
got a fuir chance, and from Queen Elizabeth's farthingale for more 
than three hundred years, maintained a broken rule. It fell every 
now and then under the influence of Continental fashion, but it 
revived in 1710, when the book before us takes up the tale. 

The book is an advertisement simply, but one of a costly and 
unusual kind. Mr. E. Philpott, ‘“jupon manufacturer,” which 
means, we suppose, in English, maker of women’s petticoats, 
thinks he has made such articles of unmatched quality and 
design, but not content with saying so, he has published a volume 
of plates showing the form of the hoop from 1710 to 1864. 
They are very good plates, very well copied, illustrated with 
very atrocious letter-press,—trash of the most insufferable kind, 
—and they really show how little change has occurred in female 
costume for more than a hundred and fifty years. The “ hoop” 
of 1710, which the Tatler ridiculed, is precisely the hoop of our 
own day, though covered more tightly by the dress, and thrown 
out by internal machinery more completely from the hips. A 
lady in a print of that year is seen descending into a sedan chair 
through the roof of her odd machine, in a dress which might 
pass to-day down Regent Street without any remark from the 
street boys on its oddity or character. The new hoop which Mr. 
Philpott says had just been introduced, a hoop the whole cir- 
cumference of which was thrown forwards in a manner at 
once ungainly and incorrect, has not indeed been revived, 
but it is scarcely more ugly than the astounding article 





| 


| covered that the bell-shaped dresses should be long, and should 


expand in a curve, but there was no other change, and in 1735 
the petticoats, though less rotund, were again as short as ever. 
Ten years later the bell had expanded to the shape of an egg, 
each side of the dress being thrown out in a style which may 
occasionally be seen in the streets of London, but which fortu- 
nately has as yet no warrant from fashion. ‘The hoop at this 
time must either have been constructed of iron or timber, as no 
whalebone would have sufliced to throw out the petticoat as if 
extended over a colossal fan. It would have either collapsed 
altogether as cheap crinolines do, or have subsided into the 
circular form to which all such devices of necessity tend. In 1750 
the dress, again long, was again thrown out artificially on each 
side of the waist, thrown out so excessively that a man might 
have sat as coinfortably on each side of his wife’s hoops as on a 
carriage cushion, and women of fashion all looked as if they carried 
milk-pails under their robes. In 1760 the hoop began to decrease, 
by 1785 it had reduced itself to what are now called moderate 
dimensions, i. ¢., about four times the natural size, and by 1795 
the dress had again become straight, a line drawn from the 
shoulders falling without the hem of the gown, as it is supposed 
to do in the natural human figure. Thenceforward to about 1820 
the steady tendency was towards as little dress as possible, narrow 
petticoats, high waists, and no tuckers, till at last about 1832 the 
fashion subsided into the costume which middle-aged men 
regret and market-women still wear, and which was not 
seriously changed till the elevation of the beautiful Scoto- 
Spaniard to the throne of France. The Empress Eugenie, 
bright, pretty, lucky, and enthusiastic in dress, seized the helm 
of fashion from the first, and by the aid of her milliners has 
kept it ever since,regulating the hair, petticoats, sleeves, and 
bodices of all the ladies in Europe. Her Majesty has, we think, 
only failed once, Englishwomen having declined en masse to 
adopt the use of the walking-stick, which conceals and produces 
a stoop; but then to be sure the silkmercers had no interest in 
supporting her decree, and this is the age when sovereignty 
means the promotion of material interests. 

If Mr, Philpott wishes his advertisoment to succeed he must go 
to still greater expense than he has already incurred, complete 
his collection of plates by illustrations from the time of Anne 
Boleyn, get his letter-press rewritten by somebody who under- 
stands dress and history and spells “ whimsical” with instead of 
without an “h,” and strike out all the absurd hoops without 
wearers with which he has degradeda clever puff to the level of 
a walking Strand placard. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Peru and Spain, being a narrative of the events preceding and follow- 
ing the seizure of the Chincha Islands. By Captain F. E. Cerruti. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—The author of this pamphlet was employed by 
Senor Salazar, the Spanish ‘Special Commissary” to Peru, during the 
voyage to England as private secretary, and there are indications in 
the work that Captain Cerruti was not entirely satisfied with his em- 
ployer. The conduct of the Special Commissary was, however, so out- 
rageous that one has no great difficulty in believing that official to have 
a very exaggerated sense of his own importance and an excitable tem- 
perament. We by no means share Captain Cerruti's faith in Peruvian 
justice, but whatever may have been the grievances of Spanish subjects, 
an ultimatum should have been delivered before coercion was resorted 
to; and it is not possible to doubt that in resorting to coercion Senor 
Salazar was influenced not by any denial of justice on the part of the 
Peruvian Government, but by the refusal to receive him under the title 
of “Commissary.” We can also easily believe that a man so touchy and 
conceited may have had an absurd terror of assassination, and there 
certainly seems to be no proof of the complicity in any such dastardly 
scheme of the Peruvian Government, but in Captain Cerruti’s own nar- 
rative we find evidence that such a plot would not be at all inconsistent 
with the character of Peruvian patriotism, This part of the subject is, 
however, treated at quite unnecessary length. 

Instances of the Power of God as Manifested in His Animal C€ Yreation. 
By Professor R. Owen, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Longman and Co.)—A very 
admirable address delivered before the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and which must have “scattered wild dismay” among the 
members of that rather narrow-minded body. The Professor tramples 
on the literal interpretation of the carly chapters of Genesis—on the 
notion that the world was created only 5,860 yoars ago—that physical 
death entered the world after the creation of man—that the rainbow 
was created after the Noachian deluge—that the deluge was universal 








worn by the lower classes of London,—a single hoop which | —and that all the animals in the world have spread from the point of 
expands the dress at its hem, and makes the wearer look | earth on which the Ark finally rested. There is of course nothing new 
as if she had covered a clothes-basket with linsey-woolsey | in these views, nor anything in them which is really in conflict with 


and were walking about in that. In 1730 the ladies had dis- | Christian truth, as no ono insists more strongly than Professor Owen, 
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The main point of the lecture is its clearness and downrightness | ing load of debt. 
The two notes in the appendix in which the | liberality of the patron of his living, but such obligations s 
PY J &) s n seldom leaye 


before such an audience. 


Professor exposes the logic of the theologians who have attempted to | friendship as they find it. 
reply to him are really beautiful instances of reasoning by humorous | have clouded Willmott’s latter days. 


illustration. The Rev. Dr. Dick, who compares 2 geologist to an insect 
on the back of an elephant, will be rather surprised to find that the 
insect, reasoning as a geologist, would arrive at conclusions perfectly 
sound so far as they go, though not completely, or even adequately, 
explaining the nature of his elephant world. 

Letters and Conversations for Translation into French. Key to Letters 
and Conversations for Translation into French. By G. A. Neveu. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—These handaomoly printed and handy 
volumes are based on a plan of which we can truly say that it has 
always been matter of surprise to us that it has not been more often 
adopted by compilers of exercises for translation. Instead of a weari- 
some collection of meaningless and unconnected sentences, M. Neveu 
gives first translations from some of the bost French writers to be 
turned back into French, and then passages from some of the best 
English writers to be translated into French. The passages culled from 
cither literature consist of letters and conversations, and are not only 
selected with that keen eye to fitness for translation which we have a 
right to demand from so experienced a teacher as M. Neveu, but also 
with a view to interest the student and cheer him over the wearisome 
labour of exercise-writing. In his translations from the French the 
author has aimed not at producing readable English, but English which 
the student will easily translate, and no doubt this is the right prin- 
ciple. Sometimes, however, we think it has been carried a little too 
far, as at page 91, where we read of a man speaking “with 
an air diverted by the superintendence which ho was exer- 
cising on the workmen.’ 
ceals from the student the difference between the French and 
The proper literal translation of “d'un air distrait par 
In this respect 


This is not English at all, and con- 


English idiom. 

la surveillance ” 
alittle revision will improve the next edition. 
reproduction of the French selections and « capital translation of the 
English, and would be just as useful to a Frenchman studying English 
as in our judgment the letters and conversations will prove to English 


is ‘with an air of being distracted by.” 
The key is a complete 


students of French. 

The Art Journal. November. 
the month is from Turner's “ Cologne,” not the famous painting, but an 
early drawing in the collection of Mr. Windus of Tottenham. This Mr 
Willmore has rendered with his accustomed softness and finish. Mr, 
Armytage is, we think, less fortunate than his brotherongraverin his sub- 
ject, ‘* The Gleaner,” by Mr. Poole, who is much too dainty a gleaner for 
her shabby dress and bare feet. G, Fontana’s statue of “ Tho Genius of 
Commerce” is well rendered by Mr. Baker, but looks more like a Cupid. 
In literature we note an evidently well-considered paper on fresco- 
painting as applied to the decoration of architecture, and a curious 
notice of the secular clergy of the middle ages, illustrated with wood- 
The number is 


J. S. Virtue.) —The engraving of 
o ° 


cuts of costume copied from illuminated manuscripts. 
up to, but perhaps not above, the average merits of the Art Journal. 
The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge and Complete Prae- 
tical Guide in Health and Disease for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists, 
By the Editor of the “Dictionary of Useful Knowledge,” &c. (Houl- 
ston and Wright.)—Some of the articles in this book are exceed- 
ingly good, Others, 
there is much use of the long fine words which English professional 


2 


again, are very meagre and unsatisfactory, and 


mon, especially medical men and lawyers, are so terribly fond of. We 
are not speaking of the use of technical words in learned books or with 
But the book before us professes to be 
In this view, while we 


other professional men. 
designed for unlearned and unprofessional men. 
cordially admit that even as it stands it is a valuable book and worth 
having, it has not been kept severely to the end in view. In a new 
edition every Latin word for which there is an equally good or even 
approximate Saxon word should be carefully expunged all the way 
through. Whole pagos of the book require to be re-written entirely. 
When this is done, and as the successive editions are moulded according 
to experience, which should be earnestly solicited, we trust this cheor- 
ful “ Dictionary” may in every respect become what in many respects 
it already is—a really useful work. 

A Journalof Summer Time in the Country. By Robert Aris Willmott, 
some time Incumbent of Bearwood, Berks. Fourth Edition, with in- 
(John Russell Smith.)—Mr. Will- 
mott’s volume is a very capital specimen of books of its kind—books 


troductory memoir by his sister. 
to lie on the drawing-room table and be read during any odd quarter 
of an hour. 
original thought, show great taste and extensive reading, and each can 
Good books of this kind are rare, and 


The essays are always ingenious, sometimes contain 


be read in ten minutes or less, 
require a special power to produce them—of which perhaps not the 
least important is the habit of transferring every idea to a common- 
place book as soon as it occurs. The novel feature of this edition is, 
however, the memoir. It gives a yery brief sketch of an uneventful life, 
and copious extracts from Mr. Willmott’s correspondence. Cireum- 
stances compelled him froma yery early period to rely on his pen for 
subsistence, and his family, originally affluent, seem to have become in 
great measure dependent on him. These misfortunes were further 


. iti. 
His burdenseems to have been lightened by th 
ys ie 


A quarrel, or something like it, seems to 
On this subject we think hig 
biographer should have said more or less—probably less, It ig 
scarcely fair to tell us merely that Mr. Willmott’s patron wronged 
him, but was forgiven, especially as the reasons given scarcely 
seem to account sufficiently for Mr. Willmott’s constant dif. 
One cannot help fancying that the patron might not im. 





culties. 
possibly put the matter quite in a different light, and tell us of bounty 
never turned to account and exhausted patience. If, however, Miss 
Willmott is really chargeable with an error of this kind, it is jn its 
most mitigated form, She never writes unkindly. Indeed in eon. 
ception her biography is a very good one. The composition is, however, 
inaccurate, as witnesses page 80. 

Edinburgh Review. October, 1864. (Longman and Co.)-—A lighter 
and more readable number than usual, but nevertheless containing no 
first-class article. Perhaps the best is a notice of Archbishop Whately 
regarded in every capacity except as a theologian. If the plan hag 
been rigidly carried out the result would have been *‘‘* Hamlet’ with the 
part of Hamlet left out,” but the plan is not. All the writer means jg 
that he makes no attempt to estimate the absolute value of the Arch. 
bishop's theological writings, This was, we think, unavoidable, but it 
should be remembered that his theological writings are not disfigured 
by the fault of aiming at a mere logical victory like his secular works, 
But while the reviewer in no way conceals Whately’s w vaknesses, he 
does not allow them to obscure the real nobleness of his character, his 
boundless generosity, his disinterestedness, and hatred of every form of 
The article on French clerical novels is sensible and 


14 








insincerity. 
amusing, but rather weak; while the notice of Marshal Saxe is a capitally 
executed but unsympathetic réswaé of Dr. Karl von Weber's life of that 
The appreciation of a great soldier by a mere (Uittérateur ig 
seldom quite satisfactory. A careful but unfri criticism of Mr, 
Browning’s poems, a rather audacious glorification of the present 
Parliament, and the usual number of solid and instructive articles make 


general, 








up the residue. 

The Patent Question under Free Trade. By R. A. Macfie, Prosident 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, (W. J. 
seems agreed as to the evils of the patent syste 
to forget that it was introduced as a remedy for other evils even still 
The abolition of patents would compel every inventor to do 
Nor does it excite our sympathy 
>on law-suits 


Joliuson.)—Every one 
but reformers seem 





greater. 


his utmost to conceal his discoveries. 





with manufacturers to be told that by subscribing to carry 
they can generally wear out the inventor, or at least compel him to sell 
his patont to a capitalist, so that he never reaps any substantial advan- 
tage from it. Besides, if it is hard on the manufacturer to be obliged 
to pay a royalty for the use of an invention which every foreigner can 
use gratis, he can use foreign patents gratis. Mr. Mattie proposes that 
the public shall have the right to buy patents ait a price to be assessed 
by a jury, or—which he would prefer—should always buy them after 
they have been published three years. We do not think the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be easily brought over to either of these plans. 
The evils which require remedy seem to be in reality three, that 
patents are granted for discoveries which are really no discoveries at 
all, or at all events are not the fitting subject of exclusive privilege; 
that the patentee is not compelled if he grants licenses to grant them to 
all who apply for them, and that the price at which the licence is 
to be sold is not fixed. Surely these are not beyond the reach of 
legislation. 

Lectures on Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. By the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D. (Hodges, 
Smith, and Co.)—The remarkable part of these lectures is that they 
were delivered by an Irish ex-Chancellor to a Young Men's Christian 
Association. Butler is made “ his own principal commentator,” which 
is perhaps a good plan for the purpose of the student for whom this 
book is intended, but does not tend to attract the general reader. On 
the whole, a commentary which is at least as long as the text on which 
it comments is a mistake, and to tell the truth Mr. Napier is dull even 
for a commentator. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane, by F. ’. Brodovip; Fun and Earnest, 
by D. W. Thompson (Griffith and Parren)—Autumno Holidays of a Country Parson ; 
English Grammar for Junior Classes; Elijah and the Monirchy of Israel (Longman 
and Co.\—Noodle Doo, by Charles Bennet: Jephthah’s Daughter, by C. Heavysege; 
John Godfrey’s Fortunes, by Baynard Taylor, 3 vols.; Crasoe’s Island, by J. BR. 
Browne; the Gipsies of the Danes’ Dyke, by G. S. Phillips (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co.)—Macaria, by A. J. Evans (Saunders, Oitley, aud Co.)—James Brindley and the 
Early Engineers, by Samuel Smiles; George and Robert Stephenson, by Samuel 
Smiles (John Murray)—Every-Day Papers, by Andrew Haliday; an Artist's Proof, 
by Alfred Austin, 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers)—M'Pherson’s Political History of the 
Rebellion, 1860-1564 (Trubner and Ce.)—Loved at Last, by Mark Lemon, 3 vols. 
(Bradbury and Evans)—Truth, Love, Joy, by E. M. Vung (Williams and Norgate)— 
Peter Parley’s Annual, 1865 (William Kent and Co.)\—The Piilosophy of Dress, by E- 
Moses and Son—Margaret Denzil’s History, 2 voly.; the Cornhill Gallery Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Clerical Kl eution, by C. W. Smith (Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co.)— 
The Life and Lessons of Our Lord, by Rev. J. Cumming (Joho F. —The Cone 
formation of the Materia! by the Spiritual, by W. C. Thomas (F. 8. 
Life of Wesley; Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, V 
Western Guel, by Samuel Ferguson; the Gnosties and their Rema 
(Bell and Daliy)—Going to the Dogs, by A. 8. Roe (Virtue Brother , 
Paris, by W. B. Jerrold; Wraxall’s Military Sketches ; the Mysteries of the Vatican, 
2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Livy, Book XXL, by Henry Owgan; Reverses, by the 
Author of Angelo, 2 vols. (Murray and Co.)—Merchant Euterprise, by J. H. Fyfe (T. 
Nelson and Sons)}—The Ordeal for Wiv by the Author of May Fair, &e., 3 vols 
(Hurst and Biackett)—Freaks on the Fells, by R. M. Ballantyne (Routledge, Warne 































complicated by confirmed ill-health, and the result was an ever deepen- 
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MARRIAGE. 

Y —On Thursday, the loth November, 

SrHOEP ents, Hastings, by the Rev. ee M. 

Hopper. John Addington . -, of Lin — 

m ‘d Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, only 

Ion. . Dr. Symonds. of Clifton, to Janet Catherine, 

- whe daughter of Frederick North, Esq., M.P., of 
or a Lodge and Rougham, Norfolk. 

=—TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 

ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 

h ying subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 

uJ act examination and chemical analysis, re- 

micros » essential properties of 








ets that it contains the three 
od mustard, vi2., : ; 
-” NCY, AND DELICAT® 


sorry, PUNGE? 
omuuane FLAVOUR. 
kava be heir Trade Mark, the 
ach Package bears t + ra > 
See that «Prize Ox,” and Dr, Lassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., thr yughout the kingdom. 
one Brotnens, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
a a a 
street, London, N.E. Ss ee ee 
aqh, ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
M “TEE TH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
de en stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
y “ Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
of no cane and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
on iees and to society, and we cannot do better 
; recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskeil’s 
Treatioe which is as useful as 1t is uupretending.”"— 


Telegraph, June, 20, 1561. : a ns 
oer as ys aa ra! sare wy r 

YEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
T Messrs. LEWIN MOSII Y¥ and SONS, 50 Berners 
areet, Oxford street, and 445 Strand (opposite Char ing 
ree Railway Station)—(¢ stublished 1520), otfer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 

. m of PAINLESS Dentistry. These Teeth are 
= more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
cheaper, roduet d. ‘They are self-adhesive, atfording 
any ” Fa louse teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
an or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and ware 
supplied at prices com plete ly de lylug competi yn Con- 
guitation free. Teeth from o-. Bets, 0, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted. For the eilicacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide “Lancet, 

*,* No connection with any one of the sam> name, 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
TFTORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

\ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs mi 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by La and Pexrins. 
med against worthless 
t Lew and Pexrins 
bel, bottle, and stopper. 





The public are respectfully cauti 
imitations, and should see 
pames aTe on the wrapper, la 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Banciay aud Sons, Le 
Grocers and Oilmen universally 

ANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Governmeut 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD'S 
Prize-Medal Parafline CANDLE, manufactured by J. 
C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the public against 
spurious imitations, Their labelis on the packets and 


mdon, &e., &¢., aud by 








oxes. 

peold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNIVED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETs and the NEW CANDLE, self-titting and no 
paper or seraping. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Projession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomacti, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. {t is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORDand Co.,172 New Bond street, 
ull respectable Chemists throughout 








London, and sold by 


the world. 
N° MORE COLD FEET with the 
HYGIVFNIC SOLES, in HORSEHAIR and 


COLHYDROFUGE. “LACROIX, Paris. Patented in 
France aud Abroad, Silver Medal at the Hotel de Ville, 
on 8th January, IsG!. These vamps repel humidity aud 
preserve to the feet all the natural warmth. Useful in- 
vention. Wholesale and retail. Gentlemen's 23, 6d., 
Ladies and children, 23,; sent post-free on receipt of 28 
and 34 Stampe. 
London: General Depot, BEYERS, 54 Conduit street, 
Regent street. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish,Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and uurivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectabie Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Orners Ake Spurious Imrrarions. 
TONIC BITTERS. 
\ ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's 
lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


R E C K I T T’S 
X DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is \. w used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 
Wiles, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 














RECKIIT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., and Hull, 


CRAMER 


AND CQO. 


(LIMITED), € . 

Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - - 


10 Guineas 
per annum. 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


20 Guineas 
per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted 


of the VERY 


BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE 


PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 








“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their ‘Trade Mark, the “* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Grear Exmpitroy, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
aT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strougly plated 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea aud Cotfee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 49s., 
63s., 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2I1s., 
new patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Jea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- 
sell's and other patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 





Bath- | 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed "patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
atterns, French and Lnglish. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, tc. well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tvols, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best materia!. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CoO. 


(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street, London, W., 
November, 184. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS— 
The hours, 3 or 4 o'clock. 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 1864-5. 

Professor FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Six Lectures “On the 

Chemistry of a Coal” (adapted to a Juvenile 
Auditory), Dee. 27, 29, 31, 1864; Jan. 3, 5, 7, 1865; 
at 3 o'clock. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will begin on 
Jan. 20. The Discourses before Easter will probably be 
delivered by Prof. Tyndall, Cardinal Wiseman, Prof. 
Frankland, Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Fox Talbot, Professors 
Ramsay, Odling, and Westmacott, Mr. Balfour Stewart, 
Mr. Buckland, Mr. Huggins, and Mr. Glaisher. 

BEFORE EASTER, 1865. 

Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “ On Elec- 
tricity,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, Jan. 17 to Feb. 
23, at 3 o'clock. 

Prof. HOFFMAN, F.R.S.—Six Lectures, “ An Intioduc- 
tion to Chemistry,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
Feb. 28 to March 16, at 3 o'clock 

Prof. MASSON.—Three Lectures “On Recent British 
Philosophy.” on Tuesdays aud Thursday, March 21, 23, 
28, at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. CHARLES NEWTON.—Three Lectures “On Re- 
cent Acquisitions to the British Museum from 
Rhodes,” snd “ On the Statues from the Farnese 
Palace,” on Tuesday and Thursdays, March 30, April 
4,6; at 4 o'clock. 

Prof. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On the 
Physiology of the Nervous System in Man and Ani- 
mais,” on Saturdays, Jan. 21 to April 8, at 3 o'clock. 


AFTER EASTER. 

Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “ On 
Organic Chemistry,” on Tuesdays and ‘Thursdays, 
April 25 to June 1, at 4 o'clock. 

Prof. BAIN.—Three Lectures “ On the Physicel Accom- 
paniments of Mind,” on Saturdays, April 29 to May 
18, at 4 o'clock. 

Mr, ALEXANDER HERSCHEL.—Three Lectures “ On 
Meteorology,” with more especial reference to the 
Laws of Storms and the System of Coast Warning 
for the Prevention of Shipwrecks, on Saturdays, 
May 20 to June 3, at 4 o'clock, 

M, JULES SIMON.—Three Lectures (in French) “On 
the Physical and Moral Condition of Workmen 
chiefly in France,’ on Tuesday, Thursdsy, and 
Saturday, June 6, 8, 10, at 4 o'clock. 

The Admission to all these Courses of Lecturesis Two 
Guineas. Toa Single Course of Lectures, One Guinea 
or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the 
Course. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are re- 
quested to apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meet- 
ing. When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lec- 
tures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the 
Library and Reading Rooms; and their families are ad- 
mitted to the Lectures ata reduced charge. Payment: 
First, Ten Guinens; afierwards, Five Guineas a year, 
ora composition of Sixty Guineas. 

Prospectuses may be had in the Hall. 

H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. 

November, 1864. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle street, W., November, 1864. 
Professor KRANKLAND, F.R.S., will DELIVER, 
during the Christmas Vacation, a Course of SIX LEC- 
TURES on “ The Chemistry of a Coal,” adapted to a 
Juvenile Auditory. They will commence on Tuesday, 
the 27th, at 3 o'clock, and be continued on Thursday, 
Dec. 29, Saturday, Dee. 31, 1864 ; Tuesday, Jan. 3, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 5, Saturday, Jan. 7, 1865. 

Non-Supscrinens to the Royal Institution are ad- 
mitted to this Course on the payment of One Guinea 
each, and children under 16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. 
A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Institution. 
Subscribers to all the Courses of Lectures delivered in 
the Sessicn pay ‘I'wo Guineas. 

H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. 











WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 
by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUB’ER MATERIAL and 
ANTI-DRY-ROT CEMENT, 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, and doors 3s, 6d., material and workman- 
ship included. Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c, 
thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 

#moke, blacks, &c. 

Letters addressed to Mr. CHARLES CuuRCH, No. 13 

Circus street, Bryanstone square. 


ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies for Gout, Dyspepsia, 
ridity, &c. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPERIOR to those ordinarily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 

tMessrs. BuRRow, Malvern. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS 


are the most geutle, yet most effective aperients, 





OVERCOATS, 21s, 42s., 633., S43., &e., ke. 






| J. and D. NICOLL’S Fashionable 
'H. 


| FASHIONABLE MORNING COATS, 
21s., 428., 63s., 848,, &c. 


PrAsiionaBLe TROWSERS, 16s., 


213., 25s., 28s. 








PrASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, 21s., 25s., 31s. 6d., de. 


PPASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROWSERS SUIT? for BOYS, 25s., 31s. 6d., &e. 
JASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for 


BOYS at prices according to size. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
_Be 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
pool, 


(heouse FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
From 10s, 6d. each. 

The new patterns and colours for the ensuing season 
are ready. Patterns and directions for self-measurement 
sent on receipt of Three Stamps. 

Ricarp Forp and Co., Patentees, 33 Poultry, London, 











MHRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


(res or WAVED JUPONS, 
F 183. 6d. each. 

** Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina,” 
—DPunch. 

“ The dress falls in graceful fulds.”—Jorning Post. 

ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d. and 16s. td. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862."—Court Journal. 

7 IDER-D¢ IWN PETTICOATS.—These 

beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
curriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. ‘The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glaeé, 70s. 
and 43, 

“Mr. Philpot is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.”"—Le Follet. 

Illustrations aud curiois Pamphlet gratis. 

FE. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Mauufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 

37 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church, 


+ TT 7 1 > Ber 
(HE PURNISHING of BED.ROOMS 
_ HEAL and SON have observed for goa. 
that it would be advantageous to their , esteeaane time 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FU ‘Nines 
than is usually displayed, and that, to jades pp, TURE 
the style and effect of the different descriptions at's of 
niture, itis necessary that each description ore 
placed in separate rooms. They have there be 
large and additional Show-Rooms, by which one 
enabled not only to extend their show of fron ‘4 _ 
and Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture *} ty 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but thee 
= several small rooms for the purp 130 of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture j S 
— tes of Bed-room Furniture in the different 





Japanned Deal Goods may be seon in complete sui 
of five or six different colours, some of them light aaa 
ornamental, and others of a plainer description oe 
of Stuined Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal Our 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms 80 that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would ai en 
in their owo rooms. A suite of very superior G 
Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, ana ae 
time to time new and select Furuiture in various Woods 
will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteadgs in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may ame 
and the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained ag it 
would appear ou the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (Heat and Sows’ 
original trade) is placed on the Jbedsteads, 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bel. 
rooms, and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ wee 
is Very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think cap 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work. 
shops on the premices for this purpose, that the manu: 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and per 
sonal attention, every article being made on the premises. 











They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elasiique Portatif. Itis porsable, 
durable, and elastic, aud lower in price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 

fleau and Son's Illustiated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture seut free by post.— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 


H KAL and SON'S ELDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24% to Ten Guineas, Algo 
GOUSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 103. to 32s, List of 
prices aud sizes sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteada 
and Priced List of Bedding, also seut post free on 
application to 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








HANDELIERS m BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaxpeLabra, Moprrarok Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 





P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, l:nvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on Receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 33. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 
Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Svales, Writing Ca-es, &c., 
post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— | 
JOSEPH GILLOTY, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. EKach pen bears the impress of his name a3 a 
guarautee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gTuss each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buookseilers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


China, and Glass. Sratrvetres in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments in a Siow-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
JF CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, -xport, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory 
Broad street, Established 1507 


and Show-rooms 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPSs.—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 


sf 


| Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 


objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
them direct. “3 
Se, HONE 6c encavecs eee 73. Gd. to £25 
Candelabra,from. ..... -+-13s. 61. to 16 103, per pair, 
Bronzes, from .. +. .eee..18s.0l.to 16 Léa. 
Lamps, moderateur, from.. 6s.0d.t) 9 Os, 
\ JILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-frays, Urus aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, urnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, la, 2,3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,und 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 








N CASES of RHEUMATISM, Debility, 
Stomach Complaints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous | 
Affections, Headache, Indigestion, &c, take PARR'S | 
LIFE PILLS; they give immediate relief, without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience. May be had of any | 
chemist. | 








and therefore better calculated for a family medicine 
than any other drug. They always set the stomach | 
right, rouse the liver, stimulate the kidneys, and 
thoroughly cleanse the whole system. Holloway's Pills 
are most useful in chronic weakness of the stomach, | 
induced by luxurious living, sedentary habits, or other 
causes, they have restored tLe emaciated to health after | 
every other means had failed. While they are purifying 
they are strengthening. while regulating they are in- 
creasing nervous and muscular power. These Pills do 
not excite any violent action in the body, hence they are 
specially suited to the young and feeble, whose constitu- 
tions may Le iretrieyubly injured by more powerful 
medicives. 


“ PEACE hath her VICTORIES no less | 
RENOWNED than WAR.” Among the 
noblest are those wou by the Physician. The discovery 
of the curative virtues of the Melissa plant, made by Dr. 
Mathias Lang, of Munich, is of peculiar value. The | 
“ Essential Spirit of Melissus,” prepared by him, ban- | 
ishes the horrors of bad digestion and hysteria, gives | 
tone to the system by resturing its equilibrium. } 
To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, | 
and all respectable Chemists throughout the country, 
in bottles at 28. 9d. each. 


Full Directions for use, on Wrappers enclosing the 
bottles. 





man yard, London. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
G ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the 

x TEETH (illustrated and descriptive) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip’e of capillary 
attraction aud suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 Han.ey sTReet, Cavendish square, W. 

Crry E8TaBLisoueNt :—36 LupGaTE Hun (four doors 
from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duxe street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srneert, Birminghan. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uuder- 
take. 
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LIFE A MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 








® tim 0 wepTYy 
to sag B 1 Ki om... IeTY. This day is published, the Second and Revised Edition, 
TURE To CLERGYMEN and OTHERS. AIng E ree Ohm ey nana E.C. in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 25s. 
erly of nf ee ] tstablishec 34. - ner . . 
f Pur. Ghote she sepested.) . | Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- L MISSION to DAIHOMEY . Being a 
tuld be voung Gentleman, in his 22nd year, whose education | gion of profits. All premiums on policies wi'h profits, 4 Three Months’ Residence at the Court of 
Tected . a een js desirous to be receive I eo asingle boarder | British or Indian, Military or Civil, reduced one-half in Dehomey, _ which are described the Manners and 
y are ie family of acompetent and suitable party (residing | 1e61, after six paymeuts. Customs of the Country, including the Human Suerifice, 
vag intothe try district, either in Great Dritain or abroad), | hacaai cia aie ke, 
beyond in a cous Y iduated at Oxford or Cambridge, or some cnc poe funds. £815,000. By Captain R. F. Burros, 
ls to po waiversit and who with the requisite qualific.- . epee ts ome, STR NES. Late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author 
eeping other have the time and inclination to devote him- Prospectus on application at the Head Office as above, of * A Pilgrimage to El Medinah) snd Mecosh.” 
detent ot nthe efficient superintendence and completion of | or at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Tier ‘cle “3 c } ayes s “ i 
< ° . - adem the . m . saa " “ ASI. 4 ZS, 8 " ® siree str le 
wel ipplicant’s studies in such branches of a liber | FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and S.eretary, | ———— aEtieoenegeercamenet weeeonenii 
b Suites Meatjon (including modern angnages), as, with average —— NEW WORK by Miss FREER 
Pht rdinary diligence on his part, should fit y Sy? | : cING ’ ae 
Suites silty in a reasonable period for satisfactorily entering gout H AUSTRALIAN BANKING This day is published, 2 vols. avo, 
1, 0, ,e learned professions, or for creditably | 7OMPANY. bs ‘ as 
[= . pi on _ va the put lie eananibatians, } (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) THE MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
appear —. example, as that of the Army or the Civil Every description of Banking business conducted = AUSTRIA, Queen of France. Mother of louis 
Gothig ice Terms offered, inclusive of all extras, £290 | with South Australia, New Souch Wales, Victoria, and XIV, and the HISTORY ot DON SEBASTIAN, King 
1 from ening per annum. Communications in answer to this | also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terins of Portugal. Histories! Studies. From numerous un- 
Woods om isonet to be posted on or before 26th Novemberto | with the respective Colonies. published sources. 
the adress of‘ Education,” care of Dr. Horner, Redear, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. By Manraa Watere Facen. 
large Yorkshire. London, 54 Old Broad street, E.c. = Tinstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 
| $een, eee AYT)606DumLCTNGQTTIDITT Ro f£.. 5 . TOTO or nen idee TON avr. oman al —_ 
1 ag it PUCATIONAL INSTITUTES for GPeci AL NOTICE.—The STANDARD NEW NOVEL by ALFRED AUSTIN. 
; roUsatof eve Legion ef Tionour, Cadogan Gar. | (Comstuted oy Spun Acts of Partwaent) — | AWN AUTIOED DiOOE: A Novel 
oN’ ae, Knight 0 > Leg c . gan ‘9 (Constituted by Specia cts 0 ‘arliament. . ISTIN. 
‘ BW, 28 Somerset street, ae Square, W., and Established 1525. Author Bd. aon cong tire,” & 
; ri -ark, W. ~ — 10r ° e Season: a ¢. 
Bel. 1g Cleveland Gardeus, Hyde Par Goversor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and is now ready at i tn Eeieeie to 5 wale 
yo The three establishments will re-onen for the 29th QUEENSBERRY. T Rr 18 Cat Ree deuet . 
, x, », French, English, Ge 2 se : ins.eY Pro ruers, 18 Catherine street. 
mend = _ Soe Acunmay, Singing: Plane, | Deeery-Govenxor—The Right Honourable the Earl of | ———— 
, talian, ’ aay, Aa8 oS ’ ’ > - Tt - say 
iplete Drawing, Painting, Dancing, &c. BOSH.2R. ia as pp —_— 
K can Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Rocne, APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. cat Oe SS, Be 
The Seventh Division of the Company's Profits is EK VERY-DAY PAPERS. From 


All the Year Round. 
By Anprew Hanwipay. 
Tixs_ey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


Cadogan Gardens, 8.W. mise 
ian THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FaconeRr and F, B. 


appointed to be made on Lith of November, 1565, and 
all policies now effected will participate. The fund to 
be divided will be the protits which have avisen since 
15th November, 1860. A policy effected before 15th 












































CHATTERTON. : I 
r sae November, 1804, will not Ouly participate in the ap- ne 
per, - ort fi ce wee *s y 1 t Pp . r 1 
_ = ee ed os teen a tee. proaching division of profits, but will secure one year's N OTICE.—ABBOTS CLEVE.—The 
ring ETH Notice.—The Free List entirely suspended, the additional bonus, at all future divisions, over policies of | 1 Second Edition of ABBOTS CLEVE, the New 
ible, Public Press excepted. On Monday and during the | ® later date. ‘ . Novel, is now ready at all the Libraries, iu 3 vols. 
“ald week, will be performed on a scale of great ¢ mplete- The Standard Life Assurance Company is one of the Tixsivy Brorners, 18 Catherine street 
88, combining in the representation ali the charac. largest and most successful of the Life Assurance Insti ———— —— . 
ad ios supernatural agents, choruses, musical and scenical | tutions of Great Britain, Its income exceeds Four | This day is published. the Tuird and Revised Edition 
ads, illusions, Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH. Prin- Hundred Thousand Pounds per annum, and its ac- 3 vols. 
am cipal characters by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. Craswick, H. Mar- cumulated and invested funds amount to upwards of (DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKENS, Es}) 
ston, R. Roxby, G. Belmore, A. Raynor, Edmund Phelps, Iwo Millious and a Half sterling. EN IS DON NE 
'N Fitjames, H. Sinclair, Bartleman, G. F. Neville, J. WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. D By tl nor of “* Sir Victor's Cholee.” i 
a) Neville, Warde, G. Spencer, Arthur Matthison, Marler, Hi. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. y the Author of * Sir wane Choice. 
ls 4c.; Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebecca EAREOR cccuvae «++ee82 King William street, £.C. TixsLey Brotiers, 18 Catherine street. 
t of Issacs, Miss Emma Heywood, &e. Tocke's celebrated Edinburgh.......... 3 George sureet (Head Ortise). 
music; numerous =e efficient chorus and aenaaet Dublin ......+«.+..66 Upper Sackville street. NEW EDITION of “TREVLYN HOLD.” 
a ay he cosiel an Mantes w ee are Further information can be obtained by application | This day is published, 1 vol, 63., uniform with “ East 
Friday by the Farce of THE O'FLAIERTYS, Thad. | % the Company's Offices, or to any of the Agents in Lynne” and “ Verner’s Pride.” 
= deus O'Flaherty, Mr. Edmund Faleoner; and on ‘Tues. | ‘¢ Principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. | TIYREVLYN HOLD: A Novel. 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, the Farce of TOO MUCH . —, By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
nd FOR GOOD NATURE. Doors open at half-past six, LERICAL anid SCHOLASTIC Seanes vy Beorases, 12 Catherine street 
: ‘ commence at 2 ogee to page ~_ ti a. 'o a} OFFICES, Pa ns bis ene ee ccs ne 
u, uarter past eleven. »x-office open from ten till five | 78 Borough road, London, S.E. 
; iy. Saie th , Qo v ival pry os - vor ag fone ~ The Nobility, Clergy, Geatry, Heads of Families, and NO. 31. 
or as - a He 3 erapenees *6e°Y | Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that ~ : 
4 Demy &vo, extra cloth, 63. 6:1., free by post. 


of Macheth, the Manavers beg to announce to the 
Public that it cannot be performed longer than Wednes- 
— day, Dec. 21, in consequence of the preparations neces 
§ sary for the production of the Grand Christmas Panto- 


mime on Monday, Dec. 26, for the scenical illustration of 


they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Unleni 
able references required before placing names up the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduetion 


I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo I. Garspon. 

* To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these very thoughtful and beantifully 











or 
which the personal services of that distinguished artist f “ ree 
a pena a — - rum these office ; ® guarantee of the respectabilit A 
mm = Seneny GEE he eneamenly Coveted to ties ead good faith of the agylicnst. pede Schools written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
eatre. disposed of. Pupils introduced. source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
- Mr. EK. HARRIS. Superintendent fruitful meditations and pleasant meni -ries.’—San, 
ir SPECIAL NOTICE. wig chai iii ; London: F. Purmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
* arg 02 as pata eo 
{ S T. om. FD as La 5 M aA IL, FIRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 
5 a LES Of 2 tAL, 3 iG, yO . — " al , » . rie 
Entrances in REGENT STREKT and PICCADILLY. yy eee. THOMAS 'TAPLING and IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josern 
The Great Sensational Mntertainment. 4 Co. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &c., will Parker, D.D, of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 


“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
+. +. There is no speaking for speaking's sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 


until further notice carry on their business in premises 


Eleventh Week of 
all communicating at 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON, and Miss ANDERSON, 





En their Grand Stances, entitled 444 GRESHAM STREET acd 74 ALDERMANBURY 
) The WORLD of MAGIC and SECOND SIGHT. a aes vagendh : | mark.”—British Standard 
sucvessful Exhibition has | OPPoSsite those of Messrs. Bradbury, Greatorex, and ‘ . 

apt Beall. London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


This extraordinary and most 
been given in every part of the World, and has during 
the last ten weeks been witnessed by 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
of the élite of the Metropolis. 

Hundreds have been refused admission, in conse- 

uence of the Hall being nightly crowded, which compels 

rofessor Anderson to announee to his friends that he is 
under the necessity, and that reluctantly, to suspend 
complimentary admissions at present, the Public Press 
excepted. 

A Grand Distribution of Gifis will take place every 
Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, especially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors tothe World of Magic. 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Reserved Seats 
(Numbered), 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Area and Upper Galleries, 
One Shilling. 

Tickets and places may be secured at the Hall, and 
at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers, and at 
Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48 Cheapside, 


OYAL POLYTECINIC— 
Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—Re-decora- 

ted and Re-opeued—Professor Pepper's new Lecture on 
“Sound and Acoustic Illusions,” which will include an 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Mazgnus— 
Professor Wheatstone's{lelephonic Concert—Mechanism 
of the Piping Bullfinch—Pichler’s new and beautifal 
experiment, showing Harmony and Discord. The Ghost 
Illusions as usual (J. H. Pepper, and Henry Dircks joint 
inventors), New Musical Entertainment by Mr. R. 
Coote.—Paganini’s Ghost daily at 4.30 and 8.45—New 
Lecture, by J. L. King, Esq., on the late Non-Spiritual 
Manifestations (so called) with curious [lustrations— 
Admis- 











Just published, 18) pages, tinted paper, cloth 2s, 6d. 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. ( UR ETERNAL ILOMES. 
LENFIELD STARCH Coxrexts:—1. What is Heaven ?—2. Guardian 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. Angels.—3. Heaveuly Scenery.—t. Death, tie Gat+ of 
This ensivalied etecsh ie Life.—5. Do the Departed Forget Us?—6. Man's Book 
sain in cas “s ce cod eens of Life.—7. Infauts in Heaven. 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, “ An earnest and clever writer on a theme of vast im 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 


portance. "—LPublic Opinion, 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 


to be 
“ We have read few books of late years which have 
charmed or edifie lus more than this."—The Orb. 


I 
Loadon: F. Prraay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 






Hler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most emiuent? ee ae sees 
scientific men of the age : : IL’ Ma > > S 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. Ag nee mand z ALE 
pes . : . : , 183. per gall. (introduced by us in 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lonlon. | 1.71) ag very superior Bh ed importations of Cogens. 
In French bottles, 383. per duz.; or in a case, 393. 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, aud to be obtained 
ouly of Henry Brerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holvorn, E.C., and 30 Regeut strect. Estab- 
lished 1829. 











SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
MELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, aud see 
that the name of J. C. and J. FILLD is on ea@sh packet, 
box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may Le obtained their 
Prize-Medal Parafline Candles. 





7 INAHAN’S LL WIIISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French brandy. {tis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very whulesome. Sollin 
bottles, 3s, 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in Hngland; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, aud cork branded “ Kinahans 
LLL Whisky.” 








PROTECTION FROM Fikb. 


ee Memory.—Open 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. RYANT AND MAY'S 
ion, 1s. 7 M "Ss aaa 2 aaa 
——__—_—_— Se ] PATENT SPECIAL SAFE rY MATCHES, TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 

LN WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, $1) 15s. 





aes anty on Se See. Rail paid to any station in England. 





YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'’S 
PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
uthampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and 10s. each. Pepsine ozenges in boxes at 1s. 6d., 
%. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each. 





These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life aud property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E.—Observe the Trade 


per quarter cask. 
Chis wine will be found of superior quality, is soft aud 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity. —PHOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liquear Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C.  Price-lists ou application. 





Mark—au Ark. 


Established 1801. 
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Nearly ready, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


A BUNCH of KEYS, 


Ee 
TENANTS AT WILL. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE'S JOURNALS 


a. 


Where they were Found, and What they might have Unlocked, In S¥0., price 1 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THOMAS 


EDITED BY 


WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY gg 
the SOURCE of the NILE, 
By Joun Hannine SPEKE, 
Captain H1.M. Indian Army. 








HOOD. 


ConTENTS. 9. 


The BUNCH of KEYS—The RING. 
W. RosBErRTSON. 

The KEY of the PIANO. 

The KEY of the STRONG ROOM. 
GILBERT. 


By P. ARcHER. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 


NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
To be published in demy octavo. 
(No. I. on THE FIRST or JANUARY, 1865.) 


Englishman's Magazine 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, & ART. 


It is believed that many members of the Church of 
England would welcome the appearance of a popular 
Monthly Magaz Specially devoted to its cause, which 
avowedly exh bits its Principles, and which both fairly 
represents the judgment of its Divines, and allows the 
voice of its Laity to be heard 

With the new year, therefore, will be commenced the 
publication of a new Periodical to be ealled THE ENG- 
LISHMAN’'S MAGAZLNE, which will aim at represent- 
ing the highest interes the Chureh, which will en- 
deavour to populariz hatever of reality and energy is 
to be found within the Church, and which will seek, 
apart from Controversy and in a spirit of Charity, to 
teach the Truth in the form in which it is held by the 
Church of England. On Theological subjects theologi- 
eal writers of learning a1 ¥ Lty will speak through 
the pages of the Review. On that wide neutral ground 
which bounds Theology on so many sides, the talents of 
Laymen, as well as Clergy, of power and intellect, have 
been secured. 

It is not intended to eonfine the Articles in ‘THE 
ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE to those of a Religious 
character, but rather to produce a Magazine of miscel- 
laneous interest, of which a certain portion only of eac h 
month’s contents shall be exclusively assigned to one or 
more questions of importance to the Church, or to papers 
on Church Principles; whilst the bulk of the Magazine 
will be devoted either to matters eecular, or to questions 
in which an undereurrent of Church thought and feeling 
legitimately flow. 

In addition to purely Theological Articles and Papers, 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE will contain— 

An Element of Fiction; with Tales, Allegories, &c., 

Articles on Questii ns of Church interest, 

Popular Papers on Scientific Subjects, 

Reviews of valuable and able Books, 

Biographicel and Historical Sketches, 

Papers on Art and Mutrie, 

Poetry, original and translated, 

Articles on Social and other questions of the day, 

Records of Mission Work at home and abroad, 

Notes on Travel, 

Essays on Ecclesiology and Antiquities, 

Papers on Common Things, 

And Miscellaneous Essays and Articles. 


RIVINGTONS, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


NEW NOVE L by the AUTHOR of 
“ BEULAH,” &c. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Syo. 


MACARIA. 
A NOVEL, 
By Avevsra J. Evans, Author of “ Beulah,” &c. 
London : Savxvens, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W 




















This day is p vublish d, Fifth Edition, “Bv0. ‘loth, 10s. 6d: 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
By Joun Pearson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. E. Burton, D.D., 
Regius Professor of —— and Canon of Christ 

ch 
Printed at the CLARENDON Press, Oxford, 


and published for the University by MacmiLuan and Co., 
London, 





VALUABLE BOOKS.—The LIBRARIES of the LATE 
H. V. LYNBES, Esq., of LOWER CLAPTON; and of 
the LATE Rev. F. H. WHITE, of ABBOT T's ANNE, 
ANDOVER ; also,an IMPORTANT THE OLOGICAL 
LIBRARY, REMOVED trom ESSEX 


NV R. HODGSON will SELL by 
AUCTION at_ his Rooms, 115 Chancery lane, 
W.C., on Monday, November 14, aud four following 
days, the above VALUABLE LIBRARIES ec mprising 
& very extensive collection of the works of the most 
celebrated English Divines, Foreign Theology, Classics, 
Philology, Polemics, History, English Poetry, Plays, aud 
Facetie, Books of Prints, Modern Literature, &c, 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 






By T. 


By W. S. 


Tn one large vol. 8yo., price 21s, 
JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of ti, 
SOURCE of the NILE, 
By Captain J. I, Spexer, 


With Portraits of Captains Sree and Gr RANT, and 
numerous Iilustrations, 


The KEY of the NURSERY CUPBOARD. 
By T. Hoop. 

The KEY of the STUDY. By W. J. Prowse. | 

THREE KEYS on a SMALL RING of Their 
Own. By C. W. Scorr. 


Potoey stor Row " 
Paternoster Row. WiLLtAm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Pee. 

Professor CRAIK’S MANUAL of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the use of Colleges 
and Scools, selected from the larger wor 

8vo., 7s. 61. cloth. % Crom 


THE NEW |! NOVELS. 


Now ready, at atall t the Libraries. 











The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the ' 
Author of “ The Morals of May Fair.” 3 - A Proteesor PHY, wih Qin el aay 
The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the Second Edition. Sinall 8yo., 7s. 6 1. clot veferences, 
Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” Professor MAURICE’S MANU 


“ Anovel of the first-class. A story of exc riting interest, Fhe SYSTIEMS of P HILOSOPHY ANTE RIOR ty 
and a delightful study of fi male claracter.”"—Post, HIS’. Fourth Mdition. Crown 8yo., 53, cloth, 


The COST of CAERGWYN. By Mary Professor MAURICE’S MANUALS~— 
Howrrr. 3 vols. The PilTLOSOPi Y of the FIRST SIX CENTr. 
“This story is original and fascinating.”—Star. RIES, Second Edition. Crown 8yo., 3s. 6. cloth, 


Professor MAURICE’S Sty 
SOL ci tare cima cea ik, i nenieatthe| Eee RONSMOnSIAS of Ge. RIDDEN aie 

good boo ! 80 nu s e of the from the SLX'TIHL to the I H CE : 
wane out of shadow into light so earnestly felt by the RIES. Crown 8vo., 53, cluth. a 


writer that more than onee the reader yie'ds to the 
Professor MAURICE’S MANUALS~— 


touches of its pathos. ’—Lwaminer 
MODERN PHILOSOVHY, from te FOrp. 





The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. TEENIH CENTURY to the FRENCH REVOLE. 
** A well-written, pleasant tale.”—Odserver. TION, with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century, 
Crown Svo., 10s, 6d th, 

SON and HEIR. 8 vols. London: Caries Gri 


tx and Co, 








“A remarkable and brilliant novel.”—Ileraid. 


Mr. STEWART'S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


Ibis dey is published, Svo, sewn, price ls, 
‘THE BIBLE CONSIDERED as a 

RECORD of HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
and 20 South Frederick street, 


WILLIAMS 
a. Londou ; 


Hurst and Bniackertt, 13 Great Mariborough street. : 
ikedinburgh. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 
The HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 


fund of amusement in these volumes. | 


The ONRAPEST BOOK ot the SEASON. 
Illustrated with 12 Coloured Engraving a, aminated 
abe cand 52 Wood kt 
6 her LIFE and LESSONS of OUR 


‘ There isa large LORD UNFOLDED and ILLUSTRATED. By 








The details of the author's life are replete with mach | youy Cuusyine, D.D. Compl in 1 vol., 7s. Gd. cloth 
that is int resting. A book so brimful of anecdote can- | bevelled boar is: 9s. cloth xtra gilt, cilt edges: lus 6a. 
not but be successful." —Alhenweum. mverocco antique 
“This work contains a great deal of amusing matter, ‘““Bhould be in every househola 
aud that it will create a sensation no one can doubt. ; cadens Saeen SP Su ic it Poteinnaariie 
ondon: JOUN F&F. SHAW an »., 29 Paternoster ro 


Mr. Berkeley can write delightfuly when he pleases. | 








His volume will be extensively read, and as a literary | H.C 
r y be pronounced a success.”"—/ost os . , ———_—_—__— 
venture may be pronounced a su 5 Post. Now ready, Fifth [dition revised, 8vo., L’s 
"RS SLACKETT, 13 Great Marlh« wh str . y a > ‘Trperp 
Hursr and Brack , 13 Great Mar orough —.s Tee PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By James Syme, I’.1.5.1., Surgeon in Ordinary 


The NEW NOVEL, in 2 vols, by the AUTHOL of 
“* ANGEL( 


R EVERSES rl ready at all 
rX LIBRARIES. 
Murray and Co., 15 Paternoster row. 


to the Queen in Scotland, and Pr ~ a ot Clinical 
Surgery in the University of Edinbur 
Joun Murray, Albem le street, 
OVED AT LASSI. A New Story by 


M,rxk Lemon, Author of “ Wait for the End,” in 











Just published, price Four Shillings. 3 vols. post 8vo., price a lls. d., is now ready, and 
LY: BOOK XXI. Literally ‘I'ranslated | ™#y be bad at all the Libraries. 
and Illustrated with Notes, Original and Selected, Brappury and Evan-, 11 Pouverie street, E.C 
Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. By Henry 
Owaan, LL.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Suilust, Vir- SECOND |! sae PION. 
gil, Horace, &e. Now ready, with Frontispiece by I. . ilbert, toned paper, 


This is the book chosen for the Latin examination at crown Svo., pric 


the London University in January. EAUTIES of TROP ic AL SCENERY, 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row. B LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
mince | With Notes. 
By One of the Contributors to “ The Reason Why” By R. N. Dunnan. 
Series. “Mr. Dunbar is fortunate in selectioa of a theme 


Now ready, Cheaper Edition, 8vo., pp. 384, 23. 6d. cloth | almost unsung. He has happily caught the salient 
(postage dd.) points aud the peculiar beauty of exch island, by no 


7 -_ . TAD ’ means forgetting the attractions of the Eves of this 

THE HISTORICAL FINGER POST; | pours forseiting cae 
A Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cog- Ure add cur votes to the chorus of Dreies eiiek bas 
nomens, Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal | },..5 called forth by these very pl» ee and harmonious 
History By a erty Assistant Editor of poems. there is ‘in the lang g igen luxuri: ance and a@ 
“7 ictions 7 i "Be. &e pune. s 8 

The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &. , &c. gorgeousness of colouring, aud the e love songs glow 
“ A handy little volume, which will supply the place of | with a warmth not uaworthy of the tr pies. ‘—Jliustrated 
‘ Haydn's Directory of Dates ’ to many persons who can- | Zondon News. 
not afford that work. It contains some things that “Tt enter ot Th ; Mo ” Ci itie. 
Haydn's book does not.’’—Bookseller, exch ag Heeger he 

“ It is to the historical student and antiquarian what ‘Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself as 
‘Enquire Within’ is to the practical housewife.”— 


might have done of his trip across the Atlautic. The 
Volunteer Service Gazetle present author has availed himself of the poetic a| trea- 
London: Locxwoop and Co., 7 





; sures there in no scatit measure, aud with much grace 
Stationer's-hall court. | and power. . . . Tue notes ure valuable."—=S:an 
ee ee eee dar «dl. 
PUBLISHED by HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS | 
PERMISSION. 
a a oa Oo pue NEW ROOF of GUILDHALL— 
\ EDITATIONS on DEATH and | The B. C. CHURCH of Sr. JOHN of JERU- 
4 ETERNITY. From the Ge /_r= by Frepenrica } | SALEM.—See the BUILI ER of this week for fine 
Rowan. Library dition, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. ; cloth, 63, | Views of these Works; also for Papers on Milan C athe- 
— - _ A >y | dral—Discolouration f tia ldings—B valogne—The 
MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RE-| dr—Discolouration ot dss barebshire— 
LIGIOUS DUTIES Translated from the same.! Aji the Art and Sanitary Viv ws of the Wees, &e. 4/., 0° 
Library Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 64. ; cloth, 6s. 


by post 5d.—1 York Strvet, Covent Garden, ant ai 
London : Teubner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. | Newsmen. 














L ondon: : Ron ERT Harp WICK! 1 192 Piceadiliy. 
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emt 
MR. BENTLEY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 





EXODUS of the WESTERN 

TIONS. An Account of Manners, Morals, and 
ee among the English, French, and Spaniards 
on both sides of the Atlantic. By the Right Hon. 
Viscount Bury, M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Third and Fourth Volumes of 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. Bringing the Work down to the 

riod of the Reformation. By WaLTren FarnqunaRr 
Hook, 0.D., Dean of Chichester. S8vv. 


A New Edition of 
ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Illustrated by Crurksnank, Leecn, 
and TENNIFL, including, now for the first time, the 
Prose Legends and the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations. 4to., 21s. ; and morocco extra, 363, 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Kdition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with much additional matter. By the 
Rev. Cnantes Bovrett, M.A. 8yvo. With 975 


Iilus‘rations. 


700 STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 
By Lady GEorGiIANA FuLLerton, Author of “ Lady- 
bird,” &c. A New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 
$yo. with 2 Illustrations. 63. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCavusLanpD, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo., 
with Mlustrations. 


ACENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of 
Fashionable, literary, Social, and Professional Life, 
from 1750 to 1859. By Joun Trmrs, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&e.” 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 


HOW to MANAGE IT. A Novel. 


By J. T. Prrcwarp. 3 vo's. post Syo. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut- 
Col. Fiercner, Scots Fusiliers Guards. With 
numerous Plans of Battles. 8vo. 






BELFOREST. A Novel. By the Author 


of “Ladies of Bever Hollow” and “ Meadowleigh.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 





NEW WORKS.—Now Ready. 
MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Crown 8yo., with Portrait of the 
Princess. 6s. 

“This work, lately published in Italy, is making as 
great a sensation as that of Mrs. Beecher Stowe did. It 
basalready reached the sale of 28,000 copies. Never, 
perhaps, was a greater blow dealt to monasticism. These 
revelations may be depended on, say the Neapolitans 
who are acquainted with the secret history of their 
country. A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Cor- 


respondent. 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
late Arclbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his 
Contemporaries and Times. By W. J. Frrzparrick, 
Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Weare bound to notice these volumes because we 
have made considerable use of them. The author has 
preserved many of the Archbishop’s best jokes, and 
some of his most outrageous puns "—£dinburgh Revie, 
October, 1864. 





BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In crown Svyo., with T'wo Ulustrations in each Volume. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
6s. 

NED LOCKSLEY the ETO IAN. 
6s. 


The INITIALS. By the Author of 


“Quits!” and “At Odds.” 6s, 


The CHANNINGS. By the Author 


of * East Lynne.” 63, 


QUITS! By the Author of ‘The 


Initials,” and “ At Odds.” 6s. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 6s. 
The LAST of the CAVALIERS. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW NOVELS. 


WHYTE MELVILLE. 
The BROOKES of BRIDLEMERE. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Holmby House,” “The Gladiators,” &c. 





5 vols. post 8vo. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA'S NEW STORY. 


QUITE ALONE. 


3 vols. post Svo. {November 19¢h. 


CHARLES CLARKE. 
WHICH is the WINNER? 
Or, the First Gentleman of his Family. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, Author of *+ Charlie Thornhill,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


T. A. TROLLOPE. 
LINDISFARN CHASE. 


By T. A. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘“ La Beata,” ‘“ Beppo,” &c, 
5 vols. post Svo, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HERP 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Vol. I., with Twenty Illustrations, demy 8vo. 11s. 


NAVAL NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT. 
A SEA STORY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piccadilly. 











NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 


1. 
NEW NOVEL BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNE. 
RELATED BY HIMSELF. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


9 


A ROMANCE OF ACTUAL GIPSY LIFE. 
The GIPSIES of the DANES’ 
By JANUARY SEARLE. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. 


DYKE. 


3. 
AN ORIGINAL WORK OF TRAVEL. 


CRUSOE ISLAND; 
Or, Adventures in the Footsteps of Juan Fernandez. 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 8s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 








NEW NOVEL, 
This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 
A A RBER @ S. 
By ROSAMOND HERVEY. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


The 


—_ — 














In December. 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; 


Or, Domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal. 
By J. A. GRANT, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
In One Volume. 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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